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GREAT EXHIBITION BUILDING. 


In connexion with the completion of the Great Building, there remain 
to be noticed a few constructive details of interest, to bring our Ilus- 
trated Record up to the period of opening this stupendous “ Palace of 
Industry.”_ First is 

THE BOILER-HOUSE. 

For the purpose of supplying steam for the gratuitous use of exhibitors 
of “ machinery in motion,” the Commissioners agreed to erect a boiler- 
house within the Building, as originally designed ; but, on matured con- 
sideration, it was wisely determined to keep the furnaces apart from the 
Building itself, and thus remove what would have been a serious cause 
joys alarm on the part not only of the exhibitors, but also of the public 
at large. 

The Boiler-House, which is in a very forward state, is situated on the 
south side of “ Rotten-row,” at a distance from the north-west angle of 
the Great Building of 155 feet. 

The whole length of the Boiler-House is 96 feet from centre to centre 
of columns, and the width 24 feet ; for it is to be observed that the prin- 
ciple of construction is the same as that adopted in the “ Industrial 
Palace”— cast-iron columns at intervals of 8 feet and 24 feet respectively, 
and 24-feet trellis-girders forming the framework of the structure, while, 
instead of close boarding as an inclosure, 9-inch brick walls are sub- 
stituted. 

The Building is divided into three compartments by two cross brick 
walls of one brick and a half in thickness, which support a capacious 
eold water tank. The largest compartment, at the east end, is for the 
boilers, being 50 feet in length; the middle compartment, intended for 
stores, 20 feet ; and the western compartment, also for stores, 26 feet in 
length respectively. From the level of the ground to the top of the trellis- 
girders is 22 feet 2 inches. Over the boiler department the roofing will 
be of corrugated iron, whereas over the western division Mr. Paxton’s 
“ ridge and furrow” roofing, exactly similar to that of the Great Build- 
ing, isin the course of construction. The tank is formed of cast-iron 
plates, bolted together by means of internal flanges, in the ordinary 
way. It is 21 feet square, and 4 feet 6 inches in depth ; consequently will 
eontain rather more than 554 tons of water. 

There are altogether five boilers, all set in brickwork: the largest one 
is in the middle, and is from the works of Messrs. Galloway, of Man- 
chester, consisting of two large horizontal tubes or cylinders communi- 
eating with each other at 4 feet 10 inches from the front of the furnace, 
and at the other end four vertical tubes of 8 inches diameter, passing 
from the lower to the upper part of the boiler, and ten conoidal 
tubes for the same purpose; the whole length of the boiler being 13 
feet, and the diameter 6 feet 4 inches. The smaller boilers, 
two on each side of that already mentioned, are of the high pressure 
multitubular construction, as used for locomotive engines, being 3 feet 
8 inches in diameter, and consisting of 41 horizontal tubes, each of 23? 
inches diameter: a cast-iron bracket is riveted to each side of the 
boiler, to secure it to the brick-work, the flame first acting on the bottom 
and sides of the boiler, which is supported intermediately by two cross 
walls, andreturning through the tubes towards the chimney, which is 
fixed at the furnace end of the boiler. The chimney is constructed of iron 
plates, riveted together, being circular, of 16 inches clear diameter, and 
21 feet high. These last-mentioned boilers are from the works of Mr. 

ng, of Newcastle. 

The pipes to convey the steam into the “ machinery in motion” de- 
partment are of cast iron, of 8} inches diameter internally, connected to- 
gether by flanges inthe usual way, and coated externally with felt. The 
underground channel for these pipes is formed by a foundation of 3-inch 
paving, on which are built dwarf 9-inch sides of brick in cement, 21 
inches high, the whole being covered at top by two planks, the lower one 
of 4 inches, and the upper one of 3 iaches in thickness respectively. 

MODE OF OPENING AND SHUTTING THE VENTILATORS. 
WE have already described the improved construction of Ventilators, as 
fixed all round the external wooden inclosure of the Great Exhibition 
Building ; but, until very lately, the mode of opening or shutting the 
blades or luffers was not exactly determined on. We now find the shaft- 
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GOLD CHAIN AND BADGE PRESENTED TO THE MAYOR OF GATESHEAD.—(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


ing and apparatus in a very advanced state. The contrivance is so simple, 
that one man can move at least twenty-four sets of the lower Ventilators 
atatime. For this purpose, at a height of about 3 feet from the floor, 
is a small iron frame projecting from the close boarding to which it is 
attached. In this frame is a spindle placed horizontally, which is turned 
by a winch; and by means of a small bevelled wheel fixed on the spindle 
and working into a second wheel placed horizontally, and on the top of 
a vertical shaft, of 3 inch diameter, with a worm near to the step fixed 
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in the floor in which it turns, motion is given to cogged segments, fixed 
on the horizontal shafting as above. The segments can be moved either 
in one direction for opening the Ventilators, or in the other direction 
for shutting them. The apparatus is completed by double cranks, fixed 
at proper intervals, and by means of a -inch iron rod, in connexion 
with slight vertical arms for each set of Ventilators. The vertical arms 
are furnished with pivots, one to each blade, so that the whole are 
moved together. 
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TESTING THE GALLERIES. 

On a late occasion we gave an account and illustration of the mode 
adopted of testing the flooring of the galleries by bodies of closely paeked 
men running, walking, and jumping over the floor, which we certainly 
thought would have satisfied the most prejudiced part of the public; but 
it seems otherwise, and so another mode of experimenting has been re- 
sorted so, which is certainly most satisfactory. 

The load, distributed over a large area, was made up of eight cases of 
deal, each 4 feet 11} inches square, containing thirty-six compartments, 
rather larger than the diameter of the iron balls placed within them, and 
mounted on castors, four to each case; the height from the floor to the 
top of the cases being 8 inches. The whole of the cases are strapped 
together, and make up an aggregate length of 39°54 feet, so that the 
area is 194°14 superficial feet. Each of the balls weighs 68 1b. ; and, as 
there are altogether 288 balls, the total weight of iron is 19,584 Ib., or 
8°74 tons, giving 100 Ib. to the square foot, independently of the weight 
of the wooden cases. The cases are secured at angles by iron elbows, 
and within each compartment the sides are protected from the action of 
the balls when in motion by flat fender irons screwed to the wood. 

We were present when the experiments were made in the north- 
western galleries. Twenty-two Sappers, by means of ropes attached to 
the middle part of the cases, drew the whole load from end to end of the 
gallery, and the movement of the floor was almost inappreciable. 

This experiment may be said to be conclusive, with regard to the 
strength of the galleries, for the ordinary traffic that will pass over it; 
but it may be desirable in parts of the galleries to make additional pre- 
parations for some of the enormous loads which will be placed upon 
them—for instance, Willis’s grand organ will weigh about thirty tons; 
then there are some heavy turret-clocks, and such like articles, to be 
fixed in different sections of the galleries. It is only to remember in 
time the trite but true words, “ Safe bind, safe find.” 


BADGE AND CHAIN PRESENTED TO THE MAYOR OF 

GATESHEAD. 
Tris magnificent gold Chain and Badge, subscribed for by the ladies of 
Gateshead, and presented to the Mayor of that borough, is of remarkably 
elegant design; formed of medallions, &c., on which are the municipal 
arms richly chased. The Badge is elaborately chased with the arms, 
crest, and motto. The manufacturers are Messrs. Lister and Sons, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; and the execution is highly creditable to their taste 
and skill. 

By the way, the presentation of Corporation insignia has become very 
frequent of late ; though scarcely a score of years have elapsed since 
such “ baubles” (to borrow a Cromwellian term) were freely swept off by 
the sturdy brush of reform. 





A STORY OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
BY AUGUSTUS MAYHEW. 
(Continued from page 284) 


CHAPTER VII. 
CATCHING BIRDS AND THIEVES. 


Lone before sunrise, the firm of Crumpley and Co. had commenced 
business. It appeared that “the pal” whose bankrupt stock they were 
to purchase was in great trouble, being in fact charged—though, as 
Crumpley said, he was asinnocent as a bird unhatched—with unlawfully 
entering divers tenements and outhouses, to wit, &c., with evil intent, &c. 
To use a nautical phrase, “the pal” was shortly to be laid up in dock, 
to be thoroughly examined, before proceeding to Australia, and his wife 
was desirous of raising the sum of £1 3s. 6d., which is the very smallest 
price at which a damaged character can be made good again. The lady 
was soon roused from her slumbers, the bargain struck, and Messrs. 
Crumpley and Co. started for Ball’s Pond, to commence proceedings. 

It was a fine sunshiny morning, and so early, that, as Tim looked 
down the Goswell-road, there was not a soul to be seen. The lamps 
were yet burning, but their yellow flame was almost drowned in the 
golden light of day. The blinds were drawn down before nearly every 
window, and occasionally a night cab would crawl by, the driver with 
his pale face nearly hidden in comforters, and warming himself by whip- 
ping his poor half-starved horse, that seemed fairly sinking under late 
hours and nights on the town. 

The junior partner, with an oblong canvass bag filled with call-birds 
and nets tied to the end of three or four green poles that rested on his 
shoulders, walked along whistling and longing for a few of the guinea 
larks and linnets that were to enable him to retire from business in 
double quick time. He was already, in his fancy, chopping away at the 
huge Australian trees that encumbered the Bradley estate. Old Lamere 
was tending a flock of sheep with tails as big as bolsters ; and Kitty was 
hard at work making the log hut tidy against her husband’s return. 

“It’s a fizzing morning,” said Crumpley, growing tired of his “ pard- 
ner’s ” silence ; “ we shall catch ’em like mice in a barn. We’re a-going 
to the most rattling spot in England—hear ’em a-tuning away, and never 
thinking of giving over no more than a cricket at a baker's.” 

“ Many of that there guinea sort ?” asked Tim. 

“Cram full,” answered Crumpley; “see twenty pounds fly up bang 
afore your eyes. They’s your sort—the real anti-forgery lot. No use 
tryin’ to imitate their notes—aint worth a song when you’re perfect at it.” 

After two hours of hard walking, the firm reached their land of pro- 
mise. It was a large field, one end of which was being turned into 
bricks as fast as four poor blind horses could work. All around were 
huge square piles of bricks—some turning red, as if ripening under the 
heat of the smoke that rose through them, whilst the others were damp, 
mud-coloured, and bilious-looking. 

“ What a queer smell, aint there ?” said Tim. 
don’t it?” 

“* It’s the wholesomest smell I knows on,” returned Crumpley. “ A’most 
as good as cows, itis. Fatten a cove up like standin’ over a cook-shop. 
Once knew a lad as only grewed sideways, like a ditch, along of working 
in brick-fields. Neighbours used to hire him to air clothes on. Obliged 
to put hoops round him to prevent him bursting, and prop him up like 
an old rick, to keep him on his legs, he were so fat.” 

The two long nets were soon spread out, and the little green cages 
with the call-birds posted round them, whilst the “firm” hid itself be- 
hind a heap of old straw. The larks and linnets were singing on every 
side, and Tim was breathless with excitement. Sometimes a bird would 
hang in the air, fluttering over the bait, as if making up its mind ; but at 
last it would be off, rising and rising, till it was a mere speck in the blue 
sk 


“ Tastes quite coppery, 


y: 
“ They’re shy, aint they ?” asked Tim. 

“Maybe lost a relation at it yesterday,” answered Crumpley ; “ but 
wait a bit—they’ll drop in to lunch afore long.” 

At length, jerk went the birdcatcher’s arm, and down fell the net. 
The “ firm ” instantly ran up, and there, sure enough, was a poor little 
lark straggling in the trap. 

“Its an old ’un,” said the man, blowing the feathers open on its 
breast; “ shonldn’t at all wonder if he were one of the sovereign sort. 
Soon tell, when he gives over sulking;” and he thrust the little thing 
through a canvass opening in the top of a long, low cage. 

For the next three hours they caught nothing. They were obliged 
to keep so still, that sometimes the sudden rush of the little captive 
against the wires of its prison would make Tim jump as if a pin had 
pricked him. Altogether it was very slow work ; so, as “ the pardner” 
had lit his pipe, the lad just stretched himself along the straw, and 
putting his cap over his eyes, soon fell into a sound sleep. When he 
awoke he was surprised to find the stranger had gone! Up Tim jumped, 
wide awake in an instant. The nets had been taken up, call-birds, every- 
thing moved away. Perhaps he’s gone to another part of the field, 
thought the weaver, pale with alarm. He ran to the nearest pile of 
bricks, and clambering-up, looked all round the field. There was no 
Crumpley to be seen. “The villain,” muttered the lad, clenching his 
fists, “* tosneak off when I were sleeping! the villain !” 

‘* Get off those bricks !” shouted the men at work. 
Tim ran to’'them as fast as he could move his legs. ‘“ Have you seen a 


birdcatcher in ere-a part-of the field 7” he asked. 
“ ‘Phere were y where you were a standing,” was the 
answer. “yt s 
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§ gone, with all his traps packed,” 
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/Tim bounded off in pursuit. He 
The white house was soon reached, 
e fellow. Trusting to good fortune, 
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off the shafts to have a peep at the man. Every one that he met he 
shouted to in the hopes of gaining some tidings of his partner, but no 
one had seen the rogue. At last, tired out and choked with dust, he was 
forced to halt. He was done; with two hours start he might as well try 
to catch the mail. “ The villain! the scoundrel! the robber !” 

He hadn’t courage to go home, No; he’d go and try his luck at the 
steam-wharf again. Who could tell? he might get another half-so- 
vereign—there was no saying ! 

He was too tired and vexed to-day to put up with any of the boys’ in- 
solence. If they began any of their nonsense, he’d stop ’em with a blow 
that should shut ’em up like a carriage door. So he brushed the dust off 
his clothes and bathed his head at a pump, and took a short cut over the 
fields for London. 

When he reached the wharf, the rival boys were as saucy as ever. 
Tim said nothing—never even moving when a piece of orange-peel hit 
him on the cheek. The youngsters tried all kinds of means to drive him 
away, but without success. They would come pretty close to him, and 
push other lads against him. 
any passing errand-boy, and throw it in the weaver’s face ; but Tim only 
picked it up again and handed it to the half-frightened lad. At last, 
seeing how quietly he endured their attacks, they grew more courageous ; 


bonnet the rival. But Tim was on the alert; and no sooner was the 
young fellow within arm’s length than he was seized, and shaken till 


rescue. 

“* What did you do that for, you long-legged warmint ?” cried one. 

“ The lad wer’n’t hurting you, old bully !” said another. 

“ If I were you,” said a cabman, forcing his way into the front, “I'd 
exercise myself on some ’un a little bigger. To go and shake a lad as if 
he were full o’ feathers, and you was going to sleep on him.” 

“ He’s been at it all the arternoon,” returned Tim, pointing to the 
orange-peel all about him. ‘ Look here, what he’s been at.” 


that there.” 

“If I catches hold on yer, then,” roared Bradley, shaking his fist, 
“they shall want a broom to help take yer home, I'll pound yer so 
small.” 

** No you won't,” said the cabman, putting his hands on his hips, and 
shaking his head. 

“ Who’s to prevent me?” asked Tim, growing pale with rage. 

“Why, I will,” answered the man, spitting on his hands. 

“You!” sneered the weaver; “ why, it ’ud be a case o’ manslaughter. 
I’d do six sich as you to give me a relish for my breakfast. I’d double 
yer up like a old map.” 

“Come on and try, old bellows-to-mend.” 
driving-cape, the man danced round Tim, like a horse in a circus. 

Just then, a policeman, seeing the crowd, hurried up; and, elbowing 


fight. 

Everything went against the weaver. There were thirty voices against 
his ; and the evidence was so conclusive, that the policeman, pointing up 
the street with his staff, ordered Tim to be off. 
I'll have you hup, my fine feller; and don’t let me see you again, or you 
shall have three months of it, as sure as yer born.” 

Thus ended all chance of gaining half-sovereigns 
carpet-bags. 
didn’t care. Nevertheless, he sauntered along, and, without knowing it, 
soon found himself in Spitalfields. As if he were ashamed of himself, 
he crept up the stairs to Lamere’s room, and, but for Kitty’s opening the 
door to see who it was standing there, he would have turned round and 
gone to sleep at his father’s. 

He had determined not to say a word to Kitty of his misfortune. No, 
she had enough trouble as it was, and he wouldn’t make her miserable 
with his mishaps. But the girl quickly saw that something had vexed 
him, and opened such a fire of questions and cross-questions, that, after 
he had been caught out in about twenty stupid bungling statements, he 
surrendered, and laid the whole of his sufferings before her. 

“ What a wicked, bad man,” cried Kit, throwing up her hands in 
horror ; “ only to think !” 

“That aint strong enough—not half,” said Tim, astonished at the 
mildness of her words. “Call him a confounded out-and-out burglar, 
and then you’re miles from the point, you are;” and his anger broke 
afresh; and he swang his fists about so wildly, that the girl had to 
beg of him to be less energetic, for fear her father should hear him. 

** There’s no good, Tim, in making yourself warm in that manner,” 
she said, working as she stood before him; “the money’s gone, sure 
enough, and the less 
It wasn’t a bad day’s work, even without the nine shillings. The two 
you gave me were more than you could have earned at the loom, and 
were so acceptable, you can’t think. Look,” and she opened a cupboard 
over the door, “ we’ve got two loaves, and there is still ninepence left, 
after paying all we owe. So don’t be down-hearted, and I'll tell you 
some good news.” 

She could do almost anything with him—manage him like a child. 
He sat down, and, as he munched his crust, she told him about the 
Docks. “I’ve learnt all about it, Tim. They give as much as two-and- 
sixpence for eight hours’ work. Only think, if you should be regularly 
employed, why, we shouldn’t know where to keep the money; have to 
hide in all in sorts of holes—stop out the draughts with half-crowns: won’ t 
it be nice?” And she went on talking and sewing so cheerfully, that 
the lad felt his spirits return at each word she spoke, and, in the end, 
was half inclined to laugh at his mishaps. 

They spent the evening round old Lamere’s bed. His leg was so much 
better, that he could sleep the whole night through without the pain 
awakening him. He joined in the conversation, cheering Tim up with 
hopes, which, had they been realised, would eventually have enabled 
him to start his carriage-and-pair. As he slipt into the rough bed, that 
by great exertion had been manufactured for him out of all sorts of odds 
and ends, Bradley couldn’t help fancying that something or other was 
going to happen, and bring more good fortune to him than if he had 
been partners with fifty bird-catchers, with guinea larks pouring in from 
all sides. He was, he thought, the first to rise; but, as he was 
creeping out at the door, he just caught the sound of a needle clicking 
against a thimble. ‘ Why, bless me!” he thought, “she working 
already, poor girl. She’ll kill herself, she will. If it had been her wed- 
ding-dress, she couldn’t stick harder to it, she couldn’t.” 


by carrying 


startled to find the gates closely packed with men seeking for employ- 
ment. Although the labour was so excessive, that in a few hours the 
strongest limbs ached under it, yet so eagerly was it sought after, that 


At the Docks character was of no use—the hard thick muscle 
so that those whose 


the gate. 
was all that was required; 
resorted to the place as the only one in London where labour 
it. There were men from every trade. The tattered blue blouse of one 
told that he had been a butcher; whilst the torn buttonless jacket 
of another was so whitened with the flour that had eaten into it, that 
Tim knew he had been a baker. Here was a sun-burnt fellow still 
wearing the regimentals of the Spanish Legion; and close to him 
another one in a mason’s flannel jacket, almost black with grease and 
dirt. On every side some strange language was heard; Irishmen talk- 
ing and smoking together—Frenehmen, Poles, and Germans—men from 
all countries, united in the brotherhood of want. Many of the poor 
wretches appeared, from the mud on their clothes and the dirt on their 
faces, to have been sleeping under the Blackwall Railway arches ; 
whilst others, from their blood-shot eyes and shaking hands, seemed as 
if they had been drinking in some night-house, waiting until morning 
should come. 

As fresh hands came hurrying from all sides’to swell the crowd, those 
thatwere already there packed themselves closely together, so as toprevent 
themselves being foreed backwards; and the heat grew so oppressive, 
that, although the morning air was keen, still the weaver felt the 
perspiration pouring off his face. 

“ Vor Heaven’s sake, don’t push so!” he stammered out in pain, for he 
felt as if his chest was being forced in. 

“By Gar!” answered a Frenchman, “it derange la toilette; but wait 
some minute, attendez, and it shall squeeze you like des gibus.” 

As'the clock struck the half-hour, one of the gates opened, and a fore- 
man jumped on one of the posts near the entrance. Then a scene 
that Tim was little prepared for. The huge crowd rocked to and fro, 
heaving and sinking like a. sea. Men clambered on each others shoul- 
ders, and all shouted and held’up their hands. Some waved’ their hats, 
and others untied the handkerchiefs from ‘their necks and flourished them 
inthe air, to attract the “‘ master’s” eye. 

“Me, your honor !' me'!—the jewel Terence O'Lynn, a friend of your 
darlin’ moderc ”—* Pat O'Bryan had a hamper this morning! Charley 
Gripley’s your man !”—‘ This way, your honor: little Billy!” screamed 
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some of them, whilst the others yelled and howled, all shouting their 
names. 

Tim was carried by the crowd nearly a hundred yards from the spot 
where he first stood. Once or twice he was nearly trodden under foot. 
He wasn’t sorry when the ringing of a bell announced that the required 
a were chosen, for he felt sick and so weak that he could scarcely 
stand. 

He moved off with some of the disappointed ones to a long shedy 
there to wait, in the chance of further help being required. His com- 
panions, savage with their failure, were inveighing bitterly against the 
foreman. 

“ It’s the drink does it,” cried one, whose coat had been wrenched off 
his back; “it’s the drink! Didn’t Charley Goller stand a quartern at 
the Old Sailor, and hasn’t he got in?” 

“The sacré cochon!” muttered a Frenchman, crossing his arms like 
Napoleon ; “it is because me am de Frenchman.” 

“ No I-r-r-rish need apply !” shouted a son of Erin, shaking his fist at 
the sun in his rage. 

So each man had some reason for his not having been fixed upon ; 
each one fancying that it was done out of pique to himself. 

There was very little stirring in the shipping that day. The wind had 
long been contrary, and few vessels had arrived in the Thames. Towards 
the end of the day one gang of eight was called in for two hours’ work, 
but again Tim was unlucky, and remained with the other unfortunates, 
pacing the shed as a wild beast does his den. 

For the first week Bradley attended every morning, andevery day had 
to wear out the day under the shed. He could now push and halloa like 
the rest, but somehow or other his turn never came. At last his patience 
was quite worn out. One morning he vowed, as he left home, that he 
would not return until he could bring his half-crown with him. He 
pushed and screamed, threatened and praised, like a madman, but all to 
no use, and in despair threw himself on one of the benches in the 
outhouse, half repenting of his vow, but still determined to cling to it. 
As he sat, a picture of despair, with his head hidden on his knees, think- 
ing to himself where he should sleep that night, some one touched him 
on the shoulder. Tim started up. It was a half-starved young fellow, 
with a knowing face, and two ringlets dangling from each temple. 

“ Are yer pretty tired of this work? I am,” he said, thrusting his hands 
into his pockets. 

“I’m so rattling tired of it,” answered Tim, “ that I’m a’most wound 
up for anything. One touch ’ud set the pend’lum off.” 

“ That’s your sort!” cried the young fellow; “that’s your plucked ’un! 
Now I'll tell you—I’ve been trying this dodge three weeks, and it won't 
do. If you'll be my pal, I cuts it—speak low, there’s a flick listenen’,” 
he added, in a subdued voice. 

“ What’s your line ?” asked Tim. 

“Come along, and I'll show you; it’s the best paid in London, next te 
lawyers.” 

They sauntered along together till they reached the street. The lad 
led the weaver down a lane, and asked him “ Do the peelers in these 
parts know you at all ?” 

Tim laughed, and answered he should say not, as he had never been 
introduced. 

“ That’s all right Come along, we'll do rarely,” answered the lad ; 
and they entered the street once more. 

‘“* Next gent as I sees go by, I shall have a try at. You follow close 
behind, and if yer sees a peeler, whistle. Ill chuck you what I takes, 
and you make off and meet me here at four o’clock. Do you see ?” 

“ Oh, that’s your bus’ness, is it ?” answered Tim, looking at him full in 
the face. 

“ Yes, that’s it. Come on, there’s a swell comin’; make haste, he’s a 
prime ’un—he’s in sich a hurry.” 

“ Your perfession don’t suit me,” was the weaver’s reply. 

“Ah! you're bound ’prentice to starving, are you ?” sneered the young 
thief. ‘“ Your trade ’s overstocked ; better try mine.” 

“ No,” returned Tim, resolutely, “it aint come to that yet. 
plaguy hard to keep honest, I'll do it out o’ spite.” 

** Now, I'll tell you,” said the lad, taking the weaver by his arm and 
leading him up a court; “you'll come to it soon. You must. As for 
that nonsense o’ being honest, you might as well try to be Lord Mayor. 
I’ve been a-trying the honesty dodge for the last month, and I never were 
so thin before. The grub as comes honest may be sweet, but it need 
have some sauce or tother, there’s so plaguy little of it. You’d better come 
with me.” 

“T’ve managed as yet, and I'll manage on.” 

“ What right have I to starve ?” 

“ You've no right to another man’s goods.” 

“ He oughtn’t to let me want food, and I only takes what he ought te 
give. He doesn’t miss it, and ought to help me.” 

“Suppose that feller, without ere a coat”—and Tim pointed to a 
ragged bone-grubber—“ were to come up and take your velveteen, say- 
ing, ‘He ought to give it; I wants it more than he does: my shirt’s 
fuller of holes than hisn.’ What ’ud you say ?” 

“Td fetch him something as should warm him more nor a coat,” 
answered the young thief, laughing at his joke. 

“ But suppose he were the strongest, and took it whether you liked or 
no. You wouldn’t feel best pleased, and ’ud say it were plaguy unfair. 
That’s just what that gennelman ’ud think when he felt for his hanker- 
chief. ‘ Somebody’s been stronger at it than I am,’ he says, ‘ but it 
ain’t right,’ and maybe the police ’ud agree with him.” 

“ You aint going to blab,” said the lad, already prepared to be off in 
case the answer were unfavourable. 

“ Blab! no, not I. But you may depend upon this, old feller, if 
priggin’ was to come into fashion, the gents ’ud be the first to suffer, but 
in the end our turn ’ud come, and then we should be far honester, as 
they is now. So I do think it best for matters to be as they are. Lets 
go back and try for a job.” 

“ Not I,” answered the young fellow. “ I feel rather too down in the 
mouth. Thisis the third week as I’ve been a-hunting up a pal, and 
just as I thinks to get one, he funks it. I aint a-going back.” 

“Come on,” said Tim, coaxingly ; “ I’ve got tuppence, and we'll share 

Come on.” 

“Pshaw! I’m tired of bread, I am,” answered the lad, savagely ; 
“T’ve been chewing it till I shies at a loaf—I hates the sight on ’em so. 
The pump and a crust is such werry humble feeding; I’m going for 
something better. I like a bit o’ meat tomy meals.” 

“ Well, come and work, and earn a bit.” 

“ Nay ; none of that,” continued the lad, in a desponding voice. “ I’ve 
been trying to be honest so hard, it’s gone wrong and disagreed with me. 
Now I shall pay my hotel a visit. Do yer know where my hotel is ?” 

“No! What do you mean ?” 

“Oh! it’s a slap-up place. Gives you no end of credit, and a room to 
yourself. Wax candles aint allowed; but they stands three meals a 
day: meat, taturs, and all that sort of thing, and servants to wait on 
yer, and allcomplete. The only thing agin the proprietor is, he’s such a 
he will cut the hair of all his customers.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the astonished Tim, looking imto the 


It’s so 


it. 


“Why, I means the prison—where they lodges, washes, clothes, feeds, 
and fires you for what I’m going to do. Come, and see if I’m a plucked 
*un or not.” 

He walked off coolly, whistling as if to show his courage; but there 
was a nervous twitching of his eye that proved that he was ill at ease 
with himself. Tim was so startled that he could searcely move, and 
stood with open mouth, following the youth with his eyes. Half way 
down the street the younker turned’ round, and beckoned the weaver 
impatiently to hurry after him. Scarcely knowing what‘he did, Bradley 
obeyed him. He saw the boy stop before the large plate-glass window 
of a gaudily fitted-up draper’s shop. They were mending the street just 
before the door, and the young thief, lifting up one of the paving-stones 
in his hands, looked towards Tim,.and then hurled it with all Ins force 
at the costly window. A frightful smash followed, and three or four 
men rushed from the shop, and seized the lad. He stood quite still, 
talking to his captors. Presently a policeman came running to the cpot, 
and in a few minutes the wretched youth, with the crowd at his heels, 
was on the way to the station-house. 

After Bradley had recovered his senses, he’followed after his late com- 
panion, until it struck him, that, should the recognise him by any 
sign, or speak to him, he might get into trouble, and'the “ hotel” reeeive 
two inmates, instead of one. 

“ Pray God, my fate may never be like hist” he:muttered. “No, I'll 
home—that’s the best place. I’m too poor to stand temptation long, and 
it’s about everywhere. I’m hungry, and it always attacks an empty 
stomach first. So'l’ll sink the vow and hurry’ home.” 

Here was another sad tale to'tell Kitty. But*this'time he felt his 
heart beat calmly within him,and he aseended thestairs boldly, stamp- 
ing, if anything, louder than usual, as if in bravado, for he felt he had 
been ing the honest man’s part, and, to tell the truth, was rather 
proud of it—silly fellow! 


(To be continued.) 
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Tae Stones of Venice. Vol. I.: “The Foundations.” By Joun Ruskin. 
With Illustrations drawn by the Author. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Any work on art from Mr. Ruskin would be of high value, both to the artist 
and thethinker. The mystical relations of the symbolic with the essential never 
had a more eloquent and intelligent interpreter. Originality and a love of truth, 
with liberty of thought and speech, are impressed on every page, on every line. 
**The Stones of Venice” preach sermons—and such sermons! They tell of 
freedom and riches won and lost—of virtue and diligence triumphant—of do- 
mestic religion and public hypocrisy- of commerce and the vicissitudes of 
classes and individuals—of art and its different styles—of the two orders of archi- 
tecture and their various modifications—of Christianity in its Catholic and Pro- 
testant forms, and, finally, of Rationalism and Rénaissance in the church and in 
the atelier. Such are the themes of the volume before us, and their exposition 
is ample, fervid, and philosophical. 

This exposition, in the foreground, is political. Venice was not always an 
oligarchy ; but she was such in her decline. Was her decline consequent on 
her having become such? ‘The final government of the nobles, under the 
image of aking, lasted for five hundred years, during which Venice reaped the 
fruits of her former energies, consumed them —and expired.” For the previous 
nine hundred years, the people were engaged in a struggle ‘‘ out of anarchy 
into order and power; and then governed, for the most part, by the worthiest 
and noblest man whom they could find among them, called their Doge, or leader, 
with an aristocracy gradually and resolutely forming itself around him, out of 
which, and at last by which, ho was chosen; an aristocracy owing its origin to 
the accidental numbers, influence, and wealth of some among the families of the 
fugitives from the older Venetia, and gradually organising itself, by its unity 
and heroism, into a separate body.” 

Mr. Ruskin dates the real commencement of the fall of Venice from the death 
of Carlo Zeno, May 8, 1418 ; and its visible one five years later, the death of the 
Doge Tomaso Mocenigo. From 1454, when the Inquisition of State was esta- 
blished, her Government took its mysterious and perfidious form. The league of 
Cambria, in 1477, marks the period usually assigned as the commencement of 
the decline of the Venetian power; ‘the commercial prosperity of 
Venice in the close of the 15th century blinding her historians to the previous 
evidence of the diminution of her internal strength.” Mr. Ruskin thinks that 
the history of Venice might be written almost without reference to the con- 
struction of her Senate or the prerogatives of her Doge. ‘It is the his‘ory of a 
people eminently at unity in itself—-descendants of Roman race, long disciplined 
by adversity, and compelled by its position either to live nobly or to perish: for 
a thousand years they fought for life, for three hundred they invited death: 
their battle was rewarded, and their call was heard.” 

The decline of the political prosperity of Venice was exactly coincident with 
that of domestic and individual religion. In public her religion was as negative 
as in private it was vital. In public, all was sacrificed to her commerce. 
** Amidst the enthusiasm, chivalry, or fanaticism of the other states of Europe, 
Venice stands, from ‘irst to last, like a masked statue ; her coldness impene- 
trable, her exertion only aroused by the touch of a secret spring.” 

Thus it is that ‘* The Stones of Venice” reveal the spirit of Venice—that 
spirit which further interprets itself when we find it successfully resisting the 
temporal authority of Rome. Mr. Ruskin reads all this in the light of a Pro- 
testant intelligence: while in this, perhaps, too one-sided, he nevertheless hits 
the truth frequently, and is preserved by his mystical tendencies from ultra- 
Churchism, though a determined opponent to the Papacy, intolerant only to the 
intolerant. 

Through Rome, however, Venice received her architecture from Greece, as 
Greece had done from Egypt; it was then coloured and perfected from the East. 
Architecture, as we have said, Mr. Ruskin reduces to two orders, the Doric and 
Corinthian, the Ionic being a variety of these, or rather an intermediate growth, 
proceeding from the Doric and perfecting itself in the Corinthian. In this way 
it may be esteemed as a kind of synthesis, and we think that Mr. Ruskin should 
have detailed the degrees of transition. But probably this will yet be done in 
his second volume. 

Christian art Mr. Ruskin divides into two great branches, Western and 
Eastern, Rome and Byzantium ; both, however, should be classed under one 
term, ** Christian Romanesque ;” to which may be added the Lombard and the 
Arab. ‘“ The work of the Lombard was to give hardihood and system to the 
enervated body and enfeebled mind of Christendom ; that of the Arab was to 
punish idolatry, and to proclaim the spirituality of worship. The Lombard 
covered every church which he built with the sculptured representations of 
bodily exercises—hunting and war. The Arab banished all imagination of crea- 
ture forms from his temples, and proclaimed from their minarets, ‘ There is no 
god but God.’ Oppositein their character and mission, alike in their magnifi- 
cence of energy, they came from the North and from the South, the glacier tor- 
rent and the lava stream: they met and contended over the wreck of the Roman 
empire ; and the very centre of the struggle, the point of pause of both, the dead 
water of the opposite eddies, charged with embayed fragments of the Roman 
wreck, is Venice. The Ducal Palace of Venice contains the three elements in 
exactly equal proportions—the Roman, Lombard, and Arab. It is the central 
building of the world.” 

The edifices of such a city seemed to Mr. Ruskin to present the proper study 
for architectural illustration. Here, in the decline of the state, he laments the 
introduction of the rationalistic in art, by the term Rénaissance. Two parties 
had arisen, the Protestant in Germany and England, the Rationalist in France and 
Italy. The former cast aside the heresies of Rome, and with them her arts; the 
latter kept her arts and cast aside the religion. This school is headed by Giulio 
Romano and Nicolo Poussin, in painting, and by Sansovino and Palladio in 
architecture 

And here itis that Mr. Ruskin excites enmities innumerable against his book. 
He speaks of the ba-e school of landscape gradually usurping the place of the 
historical painting, which had sunk into prurient pedantry; of ‘‘the Alsatian 
sublimities of Salvator, the confectionery idealities of Claude, the dull: ianufac- 
ture of Gaspar and Canaletto south of the Alps, and on the north the patient 
devotion of besotted lives to delineation of bricks and fogs, fatcattle any 4ditch- 
water. And thus,” continues Mr. Ruskin, “ Christianity and morality, courage, 
and intellect, and art, all crumbling together into one wreck, we are hurried 
on to the fall of Italy, the Revolution in France, and the condition of art in 
England (saved by her Protestantism from severe penalty) in the time of 
George II.” 

Mr Ruskin is an idealist in art. Leaving to others to carry out his principles 
into practice, he himself revels in imaginative possibilities. Whatever falls short 
of their elevation or purity, he castigates with the utmost severity. His standard 
is so high, thatit makes all men criminals. Hence it is that his book will meet 
with immense opposition. In thisstyle and spirit it is that he speaksof Sal- 
vator’s tomb of the Vendramin, “ unanimously declared the chef dewvre of 
Rénaissance sepulchral work,” which neverthelessour stern censor termsa ‘* base 
and senseless lie’—an extravagant example of “ chiselmanship.” In the same 
style and spirit, also, he condemns in the arch the double curve,ca'led the Ogee, 
as the “profile of many German leaden roofs, of many Turkish domes, of 
Tudor turrets, as in Henry VII's chapel, and as at the bottom or top of sundry 
other blunders all over the world.” Nor will he admit, with the German critics, 
the devotional sentiment usually ascribed te the northern Gothic. Our cathedrals, 
he declares, were ** built by worldly people, who loved the world, and would have 
gladly staid in it for ever; whose best hope was the escaping hell, which they 
thought todo by buildi hedrals,but who had very vague conceptions of Heaven 
in general, and very feeble desires respecting their entr: therein.” Much truth 
in this, but too harshly told. The affirmative side of the same argument is 
more acceptable. The animal activity of the north materially aided the system 
of building begun in mere utility:—‘ An animal life, naturally expressed in 
erect work, as the languor of the soutk in reclining or level work. Imagine the 
difference between the action of a man urging himself to his work in a snow- 
storm, and the inaction of one laid at his length on a sunny bank among cicadas 
and fallen olives, and you will have the key to a whole group of sympathies 
which were forcefully expressed in the architecture of both ; remembering 
always that sleep would be to the one luxury, to the other death.” 

The Atheneum Clubhouse comes under Mr. Rushkin’s censure. “Few per- 
sons look at the Athengeam Clabhouse without feeling vexed at the meagreness 
and the windows of the ground-floor. If, however, they look up 
under the cornice, and have good eyes, they will pereeive that the architect has 
reserved his decorations to put between the brackets; and by going up to the 
first floor and out on the gallery, they may succeed in obtaining seme glimpses 
of the designs of the said decorations.” The use of butrresses, too, in modern 
Gothic is derided. ‘ They stand in the place of ideas, and I think are supposed 
also to have something of the odour of sanctity abeut them; otherwise one hardly 
sees why a warehouse seventy feet high should have nothing of the kind, and a 
chapel, which one can just get into with one’s hat off, should have a bunch of 
then at every corner. And werse than this, they are even thought ornamental 
when they can be of no possible, use ; these stupid penthouse outlines are 
forced upon the eye imevery species of decoration: in St. 's Chapel, 
West-street, there are actually a couple of buttresses at the end of every pew !”* 

Som times Mr. Ruskin’s condemnations are delivered im a. sportive vein. 
Thus, speaking of towers, he laughs outright at ‘‘ the paltry four er eight pin- 
nacled things we call towers in England (as in York Minster),” adding that they 
“are mere confectioner’s Gothic, and not worth classing.” 

“The scholars of the Pisani caricatured when they were unable to invent.” 
Of Mr. Pugin, it is stated im rewnd sat terme, “ that he is not a great architect, 
but one of the smailest possible of conceivable artists ;” and. what. is worse, the 











and Mr. Garbett are convicted of erroneous logic. Buildings and menuments 
are also condemned, such as the base of the Nelson pillar, the pillar it-elf—the 
statue of King Wiliam LV., at theend of porches of 

Amiens, Notre Dame of Paris, &c. With no artist, indeed, is Mr. Ruskin. per- 
fectly satisfied but with Mr. J. M. W. Turner; and with no work of art but with 
that of t .e same great landscape painter. This one idolatry has preserved the 
critic from all other idolatries, and enabled him to maintain, in all ether re- 
spects, his in -ividuality entire. Herein lies the value of Mr. Ruskin’s beok ; it 
despises all authority but the writer’s own reason and judgment, and leads on 
the reader to ‘erm his own on the materials given and the principles p d 
It is a mine of originality, and will, doubtless, form an era in the history of 
architecture. At any rate, it will induce the architect. to think for himself, and 
tenders him ag tand tin the path of invention. 











Lavencro. The Scnorar, the Gypsey, the Praisst. By Grorce Borrow 
Author of “* The Bible in Spain.” Three volumes. John Murray, Albemarle- 
street. 

Mr. Borrow has already gained a name in literature, and the public is predis- 

posed to receive with favour whatever falls from his pen. Though his conceptions 





are peculiar, idiosyncratic, and eccentric; though the events he narrates are 
often wild and incredible, or mean and commonplace, he has the art of making 
them all deeply interesting. His descriptions are lively, forcible, and impressive ; 
and, if we sometimes question the truth of his writings, and sometimes doubt 
their healthy moral influence, we never find them dull, heavy, or tiresome. 
Occasionally, his peculiarities become distortions, his liveliness borders on yvul- 
garity, his force is harsh and rugged, and his writing almost repulsive. 

‘* Lav-engro”—in gypsey language, ‘* word-master ”’—contains all the pecu- 
liarities of his former works, but more frequently exaggerated into defects and 
deformities than chastened into beauties and graces. The work is extraordinary 
both in conception and execution. The Scholar described is himself. The 
ground-plan of the work is the autobiography of a being singularly endowed, 
educated by circumstances in a singular manner, but highly educated, and run- 
ning a singular career, He describes himself as neither beantiful nor lively ; but 
as half inspired. He was endowed with u power to charm snakes and tame 
horses ; and leaves us to infer, from.a Jew discovering him to be a great genius, 
that he wrote in Hebrew. almost as soon as he had learned tospeak. In his earliest 
youth he travelled over a considerable part of England with a militia regiment, 
of which his father was an officer. ‘“e resided for short periods at various 
places. He visited Scotland and Ireland, and dwelt in both. He picked up 
his education at various places and from different teachers, and in different 
schools, as he moved about with the regiment. He had many instructors 
besides the ordinary ones of youth; and took his lessons from them 
in green lanes and on the parade, from the rude gamins of the 
northern metropolis, and from the bog schoolmasters of Ireland. He was the 
sworn brother of a gypsey, and even charmedan Irish cateran. He bought a 
knowledge of the Irish language by a pack of cards, and was induced to learn 
Danish by contemplating the skulls of Danes at Hythe. He was halt inspired, 
too, by a fairy ** knowl” at Berwick. So, by very out-of-the-way modes, he ac- 
quired very successfully a number of languages, besides those generally taught 





Tae ComMerciat Aspect of the Great Exaipition. By W. Feuxin, Esq., 

F.L.S. London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 
The remarks of Mr. Felkin on the all-engrossing subject of the forthcoming 
industrial competition, are worthy of an attentive perusal by all those who are 
still in doubt as to the results of the great international race—considered espe- 
cially in a commercial pvint of view. For ourselves, we would rather have 
tested, in the first instance, on a grand scale, the strength of our own national 
skill, and thus prepared the way for a contest which will either raise Great 
Britain, if possible, still higher in the scale of nations, or cause her to regret 
that she had not carefully rehearsed her part before so universal an array of 
talent, energy, and skill. 

The battle-field of peaceful rivalry is, however, nearly ready, and the cham- 
pions of art and industry from all the corners of the earth are rapidly approaching 
the scene of action: we must therefore patiently wait the result; and if the 
author of this pamphlet—himself a practical manufacturer—who has evidently 
bestowed much thought and consideration on his subject, be right in his conjec- 
tures, the nation at larze will have reason to rejoice that the question, ‘ Shall 
we admit foreign goods,” put by a comparatively obscure individual at a com- 
mittee meeting in the Adelphiin June, 1849, and at once answered by the majo- 
rity of those present in the affirmative, led to the conversion of the then in- 
tended Great National Exhibition into the Industrial Congress of all Nations, 
Specially patronised by our beloved Queen, and presided over, and fostered, and 
encouraged by her august consort, Prince Albert. 

** This collection of objects,” says the author, “ is not intended to bean em- 
porium for masses of raw and manufactured goods, neither can it present a 
complete series of specimens of the productions of the soil and of labour. No one 
building could receive a tite of them, however vast itsdimensions or excellent 


| its arrangements ; enough, and more than enough, will be presented to satisfy 


| the judicious and thoughtful mind. 


in ourschools. He was not apparently constrained to begin the labour of his life | 


early, and had almost attained manhood before he launched into the literary 


career. He appears to have had no other pursuit, though he was never | 


connected, except in one instance, with any of those periodical publications that 
now employ such a vast multitude of literary men, and make journalism of all 
kinds an important profession. 

The book narrates the early part of his literary career; but comes down no 
further than a period when, finding his health weakened by sedentary occupa- 
tions, and rather disgusted by the drudgery he had had to perform, he took to 
the highways, and traveile! as a tinker, and lived in the green lanes, on the 
swards,in the glades, and on the banks of the streams of England. Though 
rich as far as it goes, it leaves a very interesting part of Mr. Borrow’s career— 
of which his other works have afforded us glimpses—yet to be told. We presume 
he means to continue his history. In form—though the different character of 
the men makes the substance of the books totally different—it more resembles 
Goethe’s ** Aus meinem Leben ; Dichtung und Wahrheit” (** Pictures from my 
Life; Fiction and Truth”), than any other work we are acquainted with, and 
may be continued through many volumes, should Mr. Borrow attain the age of 
the great German poet. 

Mr. Petul-enxro, the gypsey brother of Mr. Borrow, is, we presume, the por- 
trait of an acquaintance or friend with whom he became intimate when young, 
and of whom he is not now ashamed. He is one of the Rommany Chals or Pals 
with whom he consorted, embellished in description, in order to * encourage 
free and genial manners,” and contrast them with the stiff manners of some 
more respectable c'asses. 

The * Priest” we take to be a portrait of some Jesuit whom Mr. Borrow has 
encountered in his chequered course. In order to expose what Mr. Borrow 
calls ‘“‘the most cruel and debasing of all humbugs,” all the bad qualities and 
insidious practices of the Priest are placed in the worst light. Tue author pro- 
fesses to encourage charity as well as genial manners; but his charity is narrow 
and sectarian, rather than broad, Catholic, and Christian. Very contrary to his 
professed object, a large part of his work will tend to exasperate the prevailing 
animosity against the Pope and the Roman Catholics. His caustic remarks, con- 
veyed in the guise of fiction, will probably be more read and more efficacious in 
exciting angry feelings against the Romish priesthood, than the sermons of Dr. 
Cumming or the episties of the Earl of Winchilsea. 

Besides the three principal characters, the book contains the portraits of a 
great many persons whom Mr. Borrow has known. His father, a miiitary mar- 
tinet, promoted for his skill in drilling from being a non-commissioned officer in 
the line to be a captain in a militia regiment, a broad-shouldered man, of great 
strength and courage, who fought with Big Ben, but who has been drilled into 
passive obedience and gentlemanly quiet, stands bodily before us a well defined 
soldier of George Ill.’s reign. His mother, a young beauty, married to an old 





*‘ All inferiority must be eliminated and cast aside, so that only the most usefal, 
the most durable, the most tasteful, and the most luxurious of each class may 
find their representative samples in making up the multitudinous whole. Well 
designed novelties, however bizarre in taste, if suitable to special markets or 
peculiar modes of dress, or to national practices and habits, will, of course, find 
ready admittance ; on the contrary, articles which may be noticeable only for 


| their singularity, will be properly rejected, however great the toil expended in 


red-coat, who, after a life too much agitated by the cares, pomps, and | 


vanities of the world, has settled.down in a green old age in peace and 
contentment, with * the mighty volume of the good Bishop Hopkins before her,” 
is a charming portrait of a mother, like many to be met with in the middle 
classes. His brother, too, so beautiful as a child, that, after one attempt to steal 
him, his parents were under continual apprehension that he would be stolen ; and 
so quick witted that he mastered his letters in a few hours, and acquired with 


producing tiem. A counterpane, composed of a million hexagonal pieces of 
cloth, and put together by the labour of years, if arranged without elegance of 
design, would be inadmissible.” 

We trust that, in selecting articles for exhibition, the local committees to 
whom the power of selection was delegated, have kept steadily in view their 
utility rather than their singularity. We have heard of exceptions to this rule— 
a watch, for instance, smaller than a fourpeuny piece: the labour and ingenuity 
bestowed on this trifle might surely have been turned to better account. Many 
other such insignificant objects have been paraded in the papers as among the 
most astonishing of the objects to be exhibited. The following applies, we fear, 
to a large class of iniendiug exhibitors :— 

“The mere purchaser of the brains or skill of another, as also the mere 
copyist, will, if prudent, eschew this, the highest court of appeal against such 
unrighteous acts as that of passing off for his own what, in truth, does not belong 
tohim. Wealth, capital, position, may not arrogate any privilege over well- 
directed skill and lavour.” 

Yet we know ofa trath, that many a skilful workman, and many an enter- 
prising manufacturer, who have werked together to produce some of the most 
exquisite specimens of ingenuity and skill which are to appear in the Exhibition, 
will remain unknown to the admiring multitudes. 

Mr. Felkin recommends that men of science, artists, artisans, and others, 
should be allowed the opportunity of carefully and minutely examining the va- 
rious articles in which each of the above clusses are speciaily interested. This 
can only be done by setting apart the earlier hours of the day before the Exhi- 
bition is opened to the public. ‘‘ At that early hour the atmosphere would be 
cool, and the brain clear ; conditions equally favourable to forming a sound opi- 
nion as to the merits of multiplied objects. Without such an opportunity being 
given, the view, though many times repeated, will only fill the memory with 
idevus ; almost isolated specimens tilling the mind with wonder, and it may be 
affurding pleasure in the recoilection, but no more.” 

The interests of the working classes the author has especially in view. “It 
may,” he observes, ** be justly deemed of immense service and political import- 
ance, that the working people should select their choice men to examine at such 


| appointed incervals the things most interesting to them. Prejudices, incorri- 


gible by argument, will then melt away before facts, indisputable because seen 
and handled by themselves.” 

As to the commercial results, among a variety of others, the author mentions 
the following. The communication of information in the most practicable and 
unquestionable form to producers and manufacturers:—* By a greater abun- 
dance of raw materials, cost will be jessened, anc consumption of goods and ma- 


, terials increased. Handicraftsmen and others will see from the varied results 


equal rapidity every otuer branch of knowledge, is happily sketched. “ He did | 


everything he took in hand more speedily and better than any other person.” 
Mr. Borrow’s acquaintances are not always respectable, and in the course of 
his career we get introduced to a gypsey, who, fornone ofhis virtues, met an 
early death at the Old Bailey. A much more interesting characier, of whom a 
more pleasing sketch is given than of the gypsey, is David Haggart, whose fame 
for a short period filled all Scotland; but his life, too, was cut-for him prema- 
turely short, though society thought it too long, and the law was for some time 
impatient at his protracted existence. John Txartell, too, who, about twenty- 
eight years ago, made all England ta'k of him, his companions, and his victim, 


appears in the book as an acquaintance of Mr. Borrow. We get | 
| printing, yet at a cost within the reach of readers of almost every class. The 


glimpses also of several heroes of the “ring,” though the most no- 
torious of ail these gentlemen are introduced to us in their youthful 
and better days. They were only at the commencement of that licentious ca- 
reer which sank them into deep degradation when the law seized them fur 
its death prey. We recognise numerous other characters in the book. The por- 
trait of the late Sir Richard Phillips, the first publisher from whom Mr. Borrow 
obtained employment, is not to be mistaken; nor is that of the gentleman 
whose letter introduced him to Sir Richard. Thelwall, the well-known elocu- 
tionist and patriot, wasalso one of Mr. Borrow’s acquaintance, and is reproduced. 
Frem so many of his sk: tches being portraits of well-known persons, we infer 
that his other sketches are also portraits, though they be of persons 
not so well known. For the majority of the public they will be fancy portraits, 
whoever may have sat for them. Of the striking ones, we may mention a 
strange kind of wandering preacher and his wife: he labouring under the pain- 
ful consciousness of some ineradicable sin, and overcome, in his hours of dark- 
ness, by his r b yet getic, on the whole, in carrying the con- 
solations of religion to many families in a wide cireuit; and she attending him 
with all the practical care and amiability of a patient, faithful, loving woman. 
Another kind of portrait is th :t of an ancient gentlewoman who sold apples on 
London-bridge, read ** Moll Flanders” for consolation, would on no account part 
with the book, and took in, {rem young boys whom she. encouraged if not in- 
structed in the art of pilfering, stolen handkerchiets—a female Fagin, but with 
many redeeming qualities, whose history, apparently, is true, and isa not un- 
Pleasing episede. As for gypsies, they abound, and’ one boasts with as much 
pride as a Mouwtmorency, a:.d probably as justly, of her lineage. ‘“* My name is 
Herne” is what she swears by. A muititude, in fact, of strange characters are 
brought before us, each speaking, acting, telling his own story in his own way, 
and explaining after his own manner his porsuits and adventares— 
a mode of treating the subject which gives form and bedy and rea- 
lity, even when the conceptions are all imaginative, to every person mentioned. 
The boek is a moring panorama of a life journey through extraerdinary 
phases, with all the extraerdinary persons and places amongst whom and in 
which the author abode graphically and vividly delineated. 

the o ketones of individ we get a good idea of society 
forty or fifty years ago; and we know not where we can find a better, though 
brief d: iption of the state of the country,and of the manners of the sti. ring times. 
at the beginning of the century, ** when the war was at its hottest, and determi- 
nation shone in every face—man, woman, and child eager to tight the French.” 
They were * days of power, gallant days, bustling days, worth the bravest days 








of chivalry at least; tall battalens of native warriors: marching through tne | 


land: there was the glitter of the beyenet, and the gleam of the sabre; the 





shrill squeak of the fife and the loud rattiing of the dram. were heard in the | 


streets of country tewns; and the ljeyal sheuts of the inhabitants greeted the 

en their arrival, or cheered them on their deparmure.” Then it was 4 
commen creed, ‘‘ that King George was ten times a greater man than other 
fo ka ; isdeed,” says one of the speakers, * it stands to reasun it must be -o, or else 
people wouki not be so eager to see him ;” a fair representation of a pepular 
errer which yet lingers, probably, in some remote place, but was common befere 
* ilustrated” and other papers had conveyed facts and things in their just ferms 
and propertions to the eyes and understanding of all. 

The present condition of society and our present manners are not so taveura- 
biy spoken of by Mr. Berrow as those of his yeuth. Into the mouth of the Priest, 
who. is the cynieal censor of the times, he places many harsh opinions of every 
class of society, and to many the:e opinions and descriptions will grve otferee. 
Nevertheless, his pictures, bor-h of individuals and society, are the more trathful 
from their dark shades, though his figures are sometimes. drawm with a Puseli 
exaggeration and Fuseli gloom. 

Te question every opinion expressed in such a beok would be ranning. a muck 
aishadows: itis wri ten to amuse rather tham to instruct. At the same: time, 
We must not, by total silence, give our readers reason to believe that we approve 
ofall the opinions, mural «nd political, we findexp din ** 1 agro” We 
leek on it simply as a work of art, and must. say, it is @ vast canvass tilled wirh 
life. It is more like actual existence than many other werks, from - bei 
mixture of good and evil, we may even say from. & 
amongst the classes of persons with whom Mr. Borrew has lived its truthful- 
ness.is only the more maniest. Though the characters are numerous. the ex- 
eeution is so vigoreus that they are.all distinct and well defined, and there is no 
crowding and confusion. Our space forbids extracts, or we could fill our columns 
and even our pages with anecdotes and adventures from “Lavengro.” The book 
is on the whole less pleasant than remarkable and interesting, and makes as 
rather admire the energy of the author than love the man. It excites the atten- 
tion at every pave: having begun '0 read it we are eager to continue the po- 
rusal. Weare reminded continually of old xcquaintances, or see remarkable 
men under a new aspect. The anthor’s personai adventures areas strance to 
have happened in the midst of civilised society as those of Robinson Crusoe, 
which awakened his own yenius. the varied contents of the book—its distin- 
guishing chasacteriane--quunet well be deseribed in a few. worde; they. can. 
only be known by being read. Though it be not a novel, it is fuller of novelty 
than any book we have met with for a long time. 





being a 
ance ef the letter, | 


of laborious thonght and action here brought together, that competition of mind 
with mind is an inevitable condition of human life, if raised above a state of 
barbarism.” 

We might make many more extracts from Mr. Felkin’s timely contribution to 
what may be called the ** Exhibition Library,” which is rapidly enlarging, but 
we have quoted enough to show the value of its contents, and recommend all 
intending visiiors, a8 well as exhibitors, to spend an hour in a careful perusal of 
its pages. 

THe Nationa ILLUsTRATED Liprary: BosweELu’s Lire of Jounson, Vol. 1. 
The Buriep City of the EasT—NINEVEH. 198, Strand. 


THESE are sample volumes of a new series of works of “national” interest, to 
be produced with all the means and appliances of artistic illustration and elegant 





start with Boswell’s phenomenon of a book is good; since scarcely any work in 
the language is more suggestive of illustration, personal and local. Hence, 
in the portion before us, picturesque vignettes of Johnson’s birth-place, school, 
and college haunts, which are chosen with due regard to date. The portraits 
include Reynolds, Boswell, Malone, Chesterfield, Cave, Dodsley, Parson Ford, 
Thomas and Joseph Warton, Baretti, Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, &c. 
The staple of the Nineveh voiume is Batta’s costly work, with the addition 
of more recent researches, including a pectus of Mr. Layard’s trials and 
, and addenda of illusirative character, not omitting the labours of 
learned societies in elucidation of these mighty mysteries of hidden treasure. 








| The whole is ably woven into a pleasant narrative, with some fifty engravings of 
ketches of 


sculptural and architectural r sports, and customs, 
illustrative of Assyrian life. The subject is at once the most erudite and popular 
topic of the day ; as the anxiety of our antiquaries, and thousands at the 
British Museum on Easter Monday, alike testify. 








Tae Saxon in InELaNnD. London, J. Murray. 


an abundance of the mos 


that her abounds in fish of every 
descripnon, while her numerous lakes and rivers are equally productive ; he 
will find that he may make his home in valleys amidst woods and 
mountains, with manure, building all. within his 
grasp, and .o be had for the labour of digging and carrying them. ‘The Saxon 
in Ireland” is fall ot interest. 
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considerable 
fit for the student in his closet than for a discussion in a general newspaper. 
The author ; oints out thatevery word has a definite meaning, which has in itself 
relation to every other word, and thus these relations may be artificially ex- 
pressed by a geometrical s ries when they are obedient to those fixed laws which 
are knewn to ail mathematicians ; and, carrying out this view, many difficulties 
practically arise, especially in the case of tae verb, but the author points out 
modes in which they may be overcome. Mr. Smee has constructed: pieces of 
ne eee Pe UN ee ag A te semses, and 


syntems. The imperfect character of words designate accurate 
i is amply imd:cated, and the bearings of the subject im evidence 
aad testimony ie very tively poimted out. Mr. Smee finishes 


upen quiddliog 
struct eharacter et the theeretical portions of the werk, aud of which the follow- 
ing may be regarded ay a fair specimen :—* A quibbie is sometimes practised by 
seme action having a definite signi used in addition to the words 
spoken: thus, if a person asks a pew-opener 


i 
2 
F 
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vixiter, on gaining.a seat, toek his hand cut again without bestowing the gra- 
tuity, doubtless the official would be so much that his devetions for 
that service would be materially with.” 





The estates of the following nobility, clergy, amd gentry, lately de 
ceased, have paid du'y on the amount. of their iy. a8 follows :— 
Vi.count Newark, £25,000; Hon. S. Childers, £30,000; Sir E. Hamilton, 


£14,000; J.D. Vitery, £80,000; M. Dawber, £70,000; J. Goodwin, £60,000 ; 
H. Jones, £450,000; M. Cholmley, £40,000; F. J. Humbert, £25,000; R. 
Henaman, £20,000; Rev. J. E. Townsend,£/8,000; the Hon.and Rev. Gerard 
T. Noe! (brottrer of Baptist Noel), £30,000, The estates of the late Lord Stanley 
have been administered to, 
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THE NATIONAL 
INSTITUTION, 
PORTLAND GALLERY, 
(Continued from page 308.) 

THE most ambitious and 
the largest paintings in 
the Exhibition are those 
contributed by Mr. J. E. 
Lauder. His “ Edict of 
Leo the Iconoclaust ” (No. 
43) represents the slaying, 
by a party of women in 
a church, of an agent of 
the Pontiff entrusted with 
the task of breaking down 
the images, crucifixes, and 
so forth. The subject is so 
remote as to awaken no 
sympathy or interest, and 
the group conveys little 
other impression than that 
of its being a respectable 
Academy study. The 
“Widow,” by the same 
artist, No. 56, is one of 
the finest specimens of no 
meaning we ever met 
with. It is a mere sketch 
barely finished. Mr. R.S. 
Lauder’s contributions are 
principally of the sacred 
class: we have engraved 
one of them, “‘ Peter deny- 
ing Christ,” combining skil- 
ful composition with admi- 
rable colouring. More at- 
tractive, however, is the 
same artist’s picture, 
“ Christ walking on the 
Sea.” Mr. Burchett’s 
“Death of the Venerable 
Bede” is carefully painted, 
but rather clumsily drawn, 
and brown and opaque in 
the colouring. The“ P. 
R. B.” school figure in the 
paintings of two of their 
disciples. Mr. Denerell’s 
“ Banishment of Hamlet,” 
and Mr. J. Collinson’s 
“Incident in the Life of 
St. Elizabeth, of Hun- 
gary.” The perversion of 
taste which drives clever 
young men into a wild- 
goose chase of imitation of 
the early and semi-bar- 
barous stages of art, is one 
of the strangest manias of 
the day, involving, as it 
does, the repudiation of all 
natural and flowing lines 
of beauty ; the substitution 
for them of the most ut- 
terly ungraceful and stiffly 
rigid attitudes and pos- 
tures; while the general 
effect is an uncomfortable 
pe ion that the artist 
must have taken his mo- 
dels from an unfortunate 
set of ladies and gentle- 
men who had all their 
limbs broken early in life, 
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and never enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of a competent 
surgeon to set them to 
rights again. The King 
of Clubs or the Knave of 
Diamonds are naturally 
and agreeably drawn per- 
sonages compared with the 
monstrous shapes with 
which Mr. Denerell has 
peopled his painting from 
“ Hamlet.” The manipu- 
lation of the work being 
quite up to or rather down 
to the design, the picture 
is literally beneath the 
pale of criticism. Not so 
Mr. Collinson’s painting. 
The tone of colouring is 
excellent, clear and trans- 
parent, and the details 
highly finished; but the 
unhappy wooden - jointed 
figures, as flat and as 
hard as boards, make one 
absolutely melancholy 
over the theory of art 
which such treatment of 
a subject implies. 

Mr. H. Barraud exhibits 
a number of pictures which 
eall for a word of especial 
remark. They are the ori- 
ginals of certain engra- 
vings which have of late 
enjoyed a high popularity, 
and manifested, in a sig- 
nal manner, the profound 
degradation of the taste 
and sentiment for art as 
existing in certain other- 
wise highly respectable 
classes amongst us. The 
engravings in question 
profess to illustrate or 
shadow forth certain pas- 
sages in a sentiment from 
the service of the Church. 
Now, to no higher or holier 
purpose can the pencil of 
the greatest genius be ap- 
plied, than to the reve- 
rend illustration of reli- 
gious subjects; but Mr. 
Barraud’s plan of dashing 
off a series of paintings, 
all characterised by a spe- 
cies of flimsy neatness and 
ad captandum cleverness, 
all utterly destitute of the 
slightest reverence or spi- 
rituality, and evidently 
meant to take advantage 
of the praiseworthy reli- 
gious instincts of the pur- 
chaser, when such exist, 
to the exclusion of any- 
thing like taste for, or 
knowledge of, art—a 
quack trade of this sort, 
disgraceful to ait and 
irreverent to _ religion, 
ought long ago to have 
been exposed, its trickery 
unmasked, and its produc- 
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{PETER DENYING CHRIST.“—=PAINTED BY R. [6, LAUDERJ—EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION, 
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tions stamped with their 
true value. The “ First 
Sacrament” professes to 
illustrate the rite of bap- 
tism, the clergyman being 
about twice as big as the 
red coat with a head 
sticking out of it, which 
represents the father of 
the child. 


EXHIBITION OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BRI- 
TISH ARTISTS. 


In our notice of this col- 
lection at page 271, we 
characterised Mr. Baxter’s 
“Rose, Shamrock, and 
Thistle” as a good speci- 
men of this artist’s careful 
execution and clever con- 
ception; and as “a most 
charming arrangement, 
most sweetly and deli- 
cately painted. We now 
engrave this already po- 
pular picture. 

Upon the opposite page, 
also, is engraved one of 
Mr. Woolmer’s ten con- 
tributions, “ A subject 
from the Sleeping Palace 
—Approach of the 
Prince ;” which, albeit 
reminding us of Maclise’s 
famed picture, is a very 
clever scene from our nur- 
sery tale :— 

She sleeps: ler breathings 
are not heard 
In palace cham bers far apart ; 
The fragrant tresses are rot 
stirred 
That lie upon her charméd 
heart. 
She sleeps: on either hand 
upswells 
The gold-fringed pillow 
lightly pressed. 
She sleeps: nor dreams, but 
ever dwells 
A perfect form in perfect rest. 
PECKFORTON 
CASTLE. 
AT the extremity of that 
long range of high ground 
running from Malpas to 
Tarporley stands the in- 
sulated castle of Beeston, 
avery conspicuous object 
to the traveller as he 
passes from Crewe to Ches- 
ter; and above it, though 
not appearing so as he is 
whirled under the bold 
escarpment of the ruin 
just named, is the modern 
building of which we have 
given an Illustration. In 
journeying through the 
monotonous level of Che- 
shire, the Castle of Peck- 


A SUBJECT FROM THE SLEEPING PALACE.—“ APPROACH OF THE FAIRY PRINCE.”—PAINTED BY A. J. WOOLMER.—EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

















forton presents three dif- 
erent aspects. On the 
north, east, and west sides, 
it is visible for several 
miles; but the high table 
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land on the south shuts it 
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out from observation in 
that direction. In this 
direction the scenery is 
grand and picturesque, 
and forms the home 
view of the edifice. There 
are few spots in Eng- 
land where Nature has 
more profusely indulged in 
sylvan beauty. She seems 
here to have luxuriated 
in all her divine wildness, 
and the heath, the fern, 
the gorse, the stunted oak, 
the verdant moss, the 
broken foreground, and 
the deep blue distance, 
lend a charm that will 
enchant the lover of what- 
ever is sublime or pictu- 
resque in English scenery. 
It was nothing extraordi- 
nary, therefore, that Mr. 
Tollemache, the proprietor 
of Peckforton, should have 
selected a spot so admir- 
ably adapted for a resi- 
dence—in harmony, too, 
with the surrounding view, 
and commanding one of 
the most rich and exten- 
sive prospects, on the three 
points already mentioned, 
perhaps in Great Britain. 
We must confess, that, at 
first thought, the idea of 
a castle on a hill three 
hundred feet above the 
level of the Cheshire plain 
struck us as unsuitable 
to modern notions of 
comfort, and as at va- 
riance with preconceived 
maxims of taste; but, as 
we made the gentle as- 
cent—as the wildness of 
the landscape gradually 
opened through our de- 
vious path—and as the 
forest became continually 
exchanged, from the 
gloom of its shade, its 
craggy branches and 
tangled thickets, to the 
open sunshine of the 
smiling plain we were 
leaving beneath, as the 
air grew purer and the 
view more extended and 
diversified, we began to 
think, that, after all, 
there was something 
worth striving for to se- 
cure a good elevation— 
such an one as would 
carry us above the mist 
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PECKFORTON CASTLE, CHESHIRE.—A. SALVIN, ARCIIITECT, F.S.A.—(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 
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pile on the eminence was now near, and presented all the appearance of 
an early English fortress. The curtain walls and towers rose simply from 
the broken ground below; there was no appearance of aiding the hand 
of nature ; and, were it not that the colour of the mottled sandstone gave 
afresh look to the walls, so true was the configuration and general 
character to early buildings of a military kind, that an inexperienced 
eye might have thought that the Earls of Chester, Governors of Beeston 
Castle, had transferred their residence to a larger fortress in a more 
habitable position. 

Without tediously dwelling upon the details of this magnificent build- 
ing, it may be sufficient to state that it comprises about two acres within 
the area of its walls; that its main features, both of style and propor- 
tions, are taken from the period of Edward II. It seems to exhibit the 
peculiar beauties of Caernarvon Castle, without its inconveniences. It 
more than rivals Conway for its size and position. It surpasses Raby in 
the magnitude of its rooms, and it exceeds Warwick Castle in feudal 
grandeur. You enter it through a massive gateway, leaving a chapel on 
the walls to the right. A drop in the curtain wall lets the full south 
sun into the ballium. After crossing this you ascend into the baronial 
hall. Thisis 60 feet long and 40 feet high: the masonry is dressed 
sandstone, wide jointed; the roof is ribbed and vaulted: from the walls 
are suspended massive shields of armorial bearings, all simply wrought 
in stone ; and the mellow colour of this, which throughout is kept in its 
natural state, gives, in the well sustained proportions of the whole, an 
effect very striking and impressive. A little light, neither too little nor 
too much, enhances the effect, and tells the stranger that he has passed 
into the second portion of a castle; and he never ceases to feel this, 
whether he examines the mouldings of the style adopted, whether he 
looks through the deep splayed windows, or wanders through the 
lengthened corridors that lead him from one splendid apartment to an- 
other. Mr. Salvin, the accomplished architect, has proved, by the ar- 
rangement of the different rooms, that comfort and luxury are perfectly 
compatible in a castellated building. Indeed, so admirably is this 
planned, that it would be difficult to mention a house in England more 
entirely suited to modern wants; and not only has it a dining-room 36 
feet in diameter, vaulted with naked stone, and a drawingroom 55 feet, 
with oriel windows in its angular towers, true in every minute detail to 


the style of the second Edward, but everything is found in accordance j 


with the most pure taste and refinement. 
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ion value 
—D AS Davies. Fsq, of Pentre, §M.P. for Carmarthenshire, waa born June 9, 
d, July 31, 1826, Elizabeth Maria, only daughter of Colonel Owen Philipps, 
nty Pembroke. The second volume of ** Macaulay's History”? was pab- 
2 
*orter, of which was the celebrated Endymion Porter, bore for arms “ Sa. 
acant rm’ 
‘k—We have not space to enter on the legal argument, but we can assure our 
pl ion and usage of a name fully lagalises the assumption. 
esirable, is not in any degree essential to the due é 
~ided in our law courts by the most eminent of the 
fret’ in the Hood shield is a compon: nt part of the ¢ 
rom the Haringtons. William Stanhope, fi 
1a place of the name in Northamptonshire. could show a descent, 
tes of Ordshall, from Sir Wiliam Harington, of Hornby Castle 
ho was ofthe same family as Sir John Harington, Queen Elizabeth's 
W HS—%ne fim'ty of the name in Yorkshire bears—‘‘ Or, a fesse chequy arg. and az. be- 
tween three eagi puds. Cres A unicorn passant, reguardant, quartered arg. and az."’ 
Another —** 2 arg. between three mullets or, as many eagles’ heads erased of the 
+ t t vert in front of a garb erect, or, a unicorn reguardant, az, the 
n a mullet gold.” 
op of Canterbury was born in 1780; the Bishop of London in 1786 
“A dexter gauntlett lying fesseways. holding a sword erect, 
th a dragon's head, sa., couped at the n:ck gu.” We don't 
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NSTANT SUDSCRIBER—The Baronetcies lately enjoyed by Sir William Owen Barlow 
ani Sir Joho Vi have both become extinct 
—Jobn Sobiesky and Charles Edward Stuart are stated to be the grandsons of 
tender, who is said to have had a scn from his marriage with the Countess 
of Albany. Of brothers Stuart, Charles Edward is married. Henrietta. the wife of 
Philip Duke of Orleens, was daughter of Charles I., King of England. Of this marriage 
the senior descendant is Francis Ferdinand, Hereditary Prinee of Modena, wh» is thus re- 
i n blood, of our Royal Houses, Plantagenet, Tudor, and Stuart. Charlotte 
of Philip I., Duke of Orleans, was a Roman Catholic 
»bert Curzon was born 16th March, 1810. He is elder son and heir-apparent 
s de la Zorche, by her marriage with the Hon Robert Curzon 
sons of a courtesy Lord are not entitied to the prefix ** Honourable.” Thus, 
i's son is simp'y John Russell, Esq 
ALPHA—The f of Boys. Ye Bois, or De Bosco can show an unbroken descent from one of 
the companions in arms of William the Conqueror The arms are—‘ Or. a griffin segreant 
sa. within « bordure gu.’ More anciently, antecedently to 1589, the bearings were—* a 
griffin segreant, per f-sse az. and sa., the upper half fretty arg., all with a bordure gu., 
charged with crosses formée, intermixed with acorns of the field.” Address, Miss Agnes 
Strickland. care of Messrs Blackwood and Co.. Paternoster-rew, London 
A WEEKLY READER—Militia officers are entitled to put cockades in their servants’ hats 
The following classes appear to have a right to the title of ‘ Esquire:'"—1. The sons of all 
the Peers a Lords of Parliament in the lives of their fathers; the younger sons of Peers, 
after the death of their fathers ; the eldest sons of the younger sons of Peers, and theic 
eldest sons in perpetual suceession. 2. Neblemen of al other nations. 3. The sons of Baro- 
nets, and the eldest sons of Knights. 4 Esquires created expressly with a collar of SS. and 
spurs of silver, now obsolete. 5. Persons to whom the Queen gives arms by her own 'etters 
patent, with the title of Esquire. 6. Esquires of the Bath, the eldest sons of those 
Esquires pur uant to the statutes of the Order. 7. Barristers-at-Law, by their office or pro- 
fession. 8. Justices of the Peace and Mayors, while in the commission or in office. 9. Per- 
sons attending on the Seyereign’s Coronation in some notable employment, or persons 
employed in eny superior office of trust under the Crown, or serving in some place of better 
note in the Queen's household. 1k. Persons who. are styled Esquires by the Sovereign in 
their patents, commissions, or appointments, such as Sheriffs. of Counties, Captains in the 
rmy and Navy, &c. 12, Attormeys in Colonies where the departments of counsel and 
attorney are united 
ham —Thanks 
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A G & D—Certainly not 
CHIRURGUS—See a file of Bristol papers 
it G, Surgeon— We cannot inform you 
A B, Norfolk— Declined 
—We cannot inform you A SUBSCRIBER—The age is. 54 


FELIX will he entitled to the Views | AC, Battersea-rise—Dveli 


N ed 
URIOUS &c—A P © has no claim AD should address to the Publisher 
OLDEN SPoOrRTS—See Felix on the * Bat” 


ERRATUM—The name of Lieut-Colonel Salesbury.’s eldest son (see Number 477) is Edward- 
Wynell-Mayow. Colonel Lloyd was buried at Phillour, in the Punjaub, 26th April 


THE OLDEST WOMAN IN THE WORLD. 


A SHOK? time since, our attention was drawn by a paragraph in the 
Gateshead Observer.to some interesting anecdotic particulars of Mary 
Benton, aged 120. years, stated, reasonably enough, to be “ the oldest 
woman in the world.” We now engrave her Portrait, and append 
some additional details with which we have been favoured by the 
gentleman who is in possession of a painting of her, by Mr. Bewick. 

Mary Benton was, born at MKevyerston, near Raby Castle, in the 
county of Durham, om the b2t.0f February, 1731. Her father’s name 
was Ralph Lodge, who lived to the, age of 105; and her mother died a 
very old woman. Mary is, now Jiving im the rural. village of Elton, 
near Stockton, with her grandson, in the possession of ali her faculties, 
—perfect memory, hearing, and eye-sight mp- to this day. _Her animation 
is extraordinary, and she goes..ahkeut her house and domestic requixe- 
ments, cooks, washes, and iroms,; thxeads her needle, and sews, 
without spectacles; looks aftem. the farmstead; and, although she 
walks double, with a stick, yet, when Mary Benton raises her 
head to look up to any one ressi her, she presents the 
most extraordinary face ever beheld: there.is-the cheerful smile of 
youth and health ; the bloom on her really plump cheek is. scarcely faded; 
but such a face of lines and wrinkles !—crumpled, puckered, furrowed, and 
scored, its surface may be compared to a Savoy cabbage in winter time. 
Her hair is as white as snow, but very little of it is left to her by visitors, 








who will have a lock as a memorial of such a living antiquity. On 
' 
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the 3rd of December, 1849, she sent her old friend, Mr. John Hinchliffe, 
the respected parish-clerk of Cockfield (in which church Mary was 
christened), a lock of her snow-white hair, as a token of her continued 
remembrance and regard; and Mr. Hinehbliffe, on presenting a portion 
of the keepsake to a friend, raised himself up to his full height, and 
said—* She is as fresh as I am (his own age was seventy-two), and was 
helping haymaking, at Elton, in 1848.” He might have added, “ And 
gleaning in the autumn of the following year.” 

In a letter of the artist of the picture whence our Engraving has been 





taken, he relates: “ Having found that she was a great conversation- 
alist, I took my wife with me for the purpose of listening to her, | 
that I might make the most of my sittings, not knowing how 
long she might keep up. I therefore stuck very close to my | 
work, and heard very little of these conversations; but I understood 
afterwards that they were very interesting, shrewd, and sensible, 
and her recollection of names, dates, and places remarkable, as they 





had been from her early youth up ‘to the present hour. Although 
she was unfortunate in her marriage (unlucky she calls it), yet to ladies | 
her great enjoyment is to relate love stories—her own romantic one 
being the principal, of course. Ghost-stories, too, she is an adept in re- | 
lating, believing in the truth of them; and haying scen some ghosts her- 
self, she tells those wncannie tales with great natural fervour and 
persuasion.” 
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MRS. MARY BENTON, AGED 120.—PAINTED BY WILLIAM BEWICK. 


The Portrait is cleverly painted by Mr. William Bewick, of Haughton 
Cottage, near Darlington, and is now the property of Robert Fox, Esq., 
of Westbourne-terrace, Hyde-Park. In a note of Mr. Bewick’s to this 
gentleman, he writes :—‘ As the railway has delivered the painting safe, 
I may mention that she has almost a monomania upon the danger of 
railways; and her last parting words she blesses you with are, ‘ Now, 
pray, don’t travel by those railways! Oh! what a pity it is that her 
Majesty should travel so much by those terrible railways with her bonny 
bairns !’” 

It was this Mr. Bewick, the painter of Mary Benton, to whom the late 
Sir Thomas Lawrence confided the task of making drawings of the 
prophets and sybils from the works of Michael Angelo, in the Sistine 
Chapel at Rome, Sir Thomas intending further to employ him to paint 
a series of full-sized copies in oil, to be presented to the School of 
Painting in the Royal Academy ; but the death of that great President 
put an end tothe noble intention. The Drawings were done by Mr. 
Bewick, on a scaffulding close to the originals, 60 feet high, erected 
for the purpose, and were about one-half of the proportion, viz. 16 
feet. Owing to the lamented death of his patron, those splendid 
cartoons the artist was obliged totreasure up as his glory, and, it is 
believed, his chief recompense. He has them by him, and is now adding 
a gallery to his own house, in Leskerne, in which to arrange them with 
very many other original paintings and drawings of his own, as well as 
some choice paintings by the old masters. 


THE DRAINAGE OF WHITTLESEA MERE. 
WHITTLESEA Merz,one of the chief features of the Eastern Counties, is fast 
losing those distinctive characteristics by which it has been so long and so well 
known ; and before another year has ended, all traces of them will probably have 
passed away. The IiJustrations, therefore, that we now present to our readers 
will then be invested with a kind of historical interest, and add one more ex- 
ample to the long series of marvellous changes which the nineteenth century 
has already effected. After having been accustomed for so many years to see 
Whittlesea Mere as nothing but a flat scene—fenny, watery, swampy, and un- 
productive—it will be almost startling to see, at the touch of the genius of im- 
provement, the water flow into canals,the swamps become green pasture- 
grounds, the fens flooded over with a golden sea of ripened corn, and farms and 
homesteads gathering round them the treasures of the soil. These are at present, 
however, but future prospects; we deal now only with the present and the ; ast. 
Although it will be a very easy matter to future chroniclers to say at what time 
the waters disappeared from the surface of the Mere, it would be a hard task 
for them to show when they first began to flow there. But the antiquity and 
importance of the. Mere are proved upon the anthority of Domesday Book, which 
telis us, that the. Abbot of Ramsey * had one beats-gate in his own right, with 
two fisheries, and-one virgate of land;” and by its having so early asa D 664 
been granted by Wolphere, King of Mereia,to his new-founded monastery of 
Medehamstead (now Peterborough). In after times we find the Mere still keep- 
ing up itsimportance. In 1507, Henry VII. granted the office of ‘‘ Keeper of 
the Swanery” to David Cecil; and in 1662 Charlies IL. granted the same office, 
together with that of ** Bailiff or Keeper of the Mere,” to Edward, Earl of Sand- 
wich. 

Many theories have been advanced as to the actual condition of the Mere and 
fen land during the early and miudie ages; but, as. there is ne record or history 
that can tend to elucidate the subject, all. statements would be conjectural. Nor 
can any satisfactory reasons be assigned for certain phenomena peculiar to the 
country. Large tracts were, and still are, covesed with a thick crust of turf, 


| Consisting, it is stated, “ of a congenies of the roots and fitmes. of avout forty dif- 


ferent species of plants, m-xed with earthy matter.” ‘bis. is.im some. places. se- 
veral yards in depth—in oghers only-a few inches. The. labours, of the inhabi- 
tants of the fens have often been rewarded. by, the diseovery of large trees in a 
perfectly sound state. Firs measuning thirty yards, ond oaks measuring five 
yards and a half inlengti, have been found. In the woor beds animal substances 
are al-o preserved. At Conington, Sir Bubert. Cotton de Bruce, the famous, 
aptiquary, found the skeleton of a lange s@a-tinh, nearly tw uty feet long, 
lying in perfect silt about six feet telow.. the-susface of the soil, 

it is, evident, from the circumstance of - routs, of trees. having been dis- 
covered standing in firm, ground at considerable-depth under the Mere, that the 
susface of the. ground is. now much higher thap formeriy, and im 1635, when 
the labourers of Whittlesea were. digging through the moor, they came, at the 
depth of eight feet, to. a perfeet soil, and)swaths,of grass lying thereon, as if it 
had been newly mown. 

Whittlesea. Mere was, the most spacious: fresh-water lake in the sonthern parts 
of Great. Britain, It is. situated im. the-eounity of Huntingdon, about 6 miles 
from the town of Whittlesea, the same distance from Peterborough, and about 
3% miles W. of, the German, Ocean. In 1786, according to the survey of Mr. 
Bodger, its waters covered 1570 acres; in ifs ordinary, state it was 34 miles long 
from E.to W., and about 24 broad. from Nu. to.S.: it had no great depth, its 
average being from 5 to 6 feet, and in one place—now called Sword, but for- 
merly Swere Pumt—it had 7 teet depth of water. Sir John Kennie, in making 
his survey in 1835, found that its area and depth had undergone considerable 
change; for what had formerly teen covered with water, between Sword and 
Johnston’s Point, was now overgrown with reeds; and in many other places 
patches or islands of reeds and rushes had appeared, and the depth nowhere ex- 
ceeded 2 feet. Sir John accounts for this by the great improvement that had 


| to remain in its wild state. 
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taken place in the drains and outfalls, and that his survey was taken in 
the summer, and Mr. Bodger’s in the autumn. Mr, Walker, in his survey, 
1850-51, found that the depth of water had still more decreased. Mr. Walker, 
in taking the soundings, found that the depth of the Mere varied from E. 
to W. only with the curvature of the earth’s surface, viz. one inch to a 
mile. The waters of the Mere were frequently agitated without any ap- 
parent cause. It was fed by the surplus waters of a vast tract of upland 
country on their passage to the sea. It abounded in a great variety of water- 
fow] and fish ; and both the fowling and the fisheries have been, perhaps, as 
much cultivated for profit as for pleasure. At the Holme Decoy, which was 
considered one of the best in the kingdom, fifty dozen of ducks per day were 
commonly taken in the height of the season. 

The Mere was the favourite resort, in the summer months, of the nobility and 
gentry from various parts, and regattas and ice- boat sailings have been at various 
times exhibited on its waters. The boats used on the Mere were commonly 
furnished with sails, or were punted along by means of a long pole, guarded 
at the end with what was called a “sprit,” to prevent it from sinking in the 
mud. The Cambridge Undergraduates were frequent visitors, boating up from 
Cambridge, and usually having a second boat, in which they had a species of 
cabin in which they passed the night. In the winter the Mere presented an 
animated scene. Its frozen waters were the centre of attraction; and the 
** crack” skaters of the neighbouring counties met here to test their powers. One 
of these races is depicted very characteristically in a former Number of the 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON News. 

Entomologists held the Mere in high esteem, and many pounds have been 
gained from the capture of the various beautitul flies that glittered over its 
Formerly, gypsies were in the habit of making their summ r en- 
campments on the borders of the Mere, and profitably employed their time by 
netting the brilliant ‘‘ purple emperors” and ‘‘swallow-tails.” On all sides, 
the Mere was (and, up to the present time, is) liberally fringed with sedges and 
reed. This ‘‘ reed-shore”’ commonly extends to the depth of a quarter ef a 
mile, and affords one of the greatest sources of revenue that the Mere supplies. 
In the summer time, these, reed-shores appear, at a distance, like extensive 
fields of corn. In autumn and at the approach of winter they are resorted to 
by innumerable flocks of starlings, which subsist upon the seeds of the plants, 
and lodge or roost among the branches. The fen-fowlers, in boats, used to take 
these birds by surprise, and their long guns made prodigious havoc. As the 
weight of such flocks of birds breaks down and partially destroys the reed, the 
reed-merchant is forced to numerous expedients to prevent them from settling 
there. The reed-harvest commences about Christmas, and continues up to the 
beginning of March. It is reaped like corn, by men who stand in boats for that 
purpose, and conveyed in the boats down the several dykes or lodes 
to its destination. Here it is carefully dried and dressed, and tied up 
into bundles or sheaves, and conveyed to the stacks, where it lies until 
wanted. The use of the reed for thatching purposes is well known; and 
it makes, perhaps, the best thatch that we have, as it is cool in summer and 
warm in winter, being less pervious to heat and cold than any other material 
used for the same purpose. To its extreme picturesqueness every artist will 
testify ; and when its overlapping “ ridge’ and fan‘astic gables are added, it 
dignities a humble cottage with charms that a well-built stone mansion would 
sirive in vain to imitate. The introduction of slate roofs to dwelling-houses has 
dene much to confine, now-a-days, the use of the reed thatch to barns and out- 
buildings, a reed-thatched house being, of course, an easier prey to ‘ the 
devouring element” than a slate-roofed one. A good reed thatch will last 
from fifty to seventy years, and even much longer, if the roof be of a 
proper pitch, and the sparrows and rats prevented from making their 
homes therein. In the parish of Holme is a barn which has been thus 
thatched for more than 100 years, and still appears undamaged. All that the 
thatch requires is to be *“* dressed and swept down” from time totime. It is 
considered that this dressing is more effective if done annually, but it is 
u-ually done at intervals of ten years. Besides being employed for thatcbing 
purposes, reed is extensively used in fence-making, and as the substratam for 
ceiling plastering, and the plastered floors that are so common in Derbyshire. 
The sedge that grows by the reeds is also used for thatching, and for bricklaying 
purposes. A kind of bulrush, vulgarly called ‘ cat-tail,” is also made service- 
able; the poor people stripping off the soft woolly part to stuff their bedding 
The turior peat dug from the upper part of the soil constitutes the 
It is cut out with great rapidity, in 
square pieces, and is then put into stacks upon the spot. From here it is carted 
away, aud sold in shops or hawked about through the neighbouring towns and 
Villages, at prices varying from ten to twelve shillings per 1000. It burns ra- 
pidly, and is generally used, if possible, together with coal or wood. Peat is also 
>= for draining purposes. These form the principsl productions of Whittlesea 

ere. 

The surrounding fen-country has, for many years, been drained by means of 
the ** Great Level Drainage ;” but Whittlesea Mere has hitherto been allowed 
Its drainage is now, however, being rapidly ef- 
fected. The lowering of the water was commenced on the 18th of June, 1850, 
and for some months the depth of water was only from 9 to 18 inches. On the 
10th of November the water was let off into rivers, and in a cay or two the 
Mere was dry, except in some low places where the want of internal drains 
prevented the water from getting into the rivers. Vigorous energy, to- 
gether with the judicious outlay of large sums of money, will speedily 
change the present vast mud-bed into agricultural property of the richest 
description; aud we are informed that the owners intend to crop part of 
the Mere this year. The drainage wiil, probably, not be completely 
finished for nearly two years, although numbers of men are constantly em- 





| ployed, and a steam-engine is about to be erected to facilitate the works. 


This is certainly a great undertaking, and shows what the enterprise of the 
present age will effect. The total amount of land to be reclaimed is upwards 
of 3000 acres, 2400 of which belong to William Wells, Esq., of Holme Wood 
House, Hunts, and Redleaf, Kent, the Lord of the Manor of Holme, to whom 
the chief part of this undertaking is due. The rest of the property is subdivided 
a Lord Saye and Sele, the Earl of Carysfort, and the Dean and Chapter 
of Ely. 

Our Illustrations represent—l, a general view of Whittlesea Mere, taken 
from Yaxley. The ap, earance of the country as seen from this high situation 
is peculiar, and almost unique. Long parallel lines, as straight and regular 
us though drawn with a ruler, stretch far away until they are lost in the blue of 
the horizon. These horizontal lines are broken only by peat and reed-stacks, 
pollard willows, the **stumpy columnar” of tree architecture, windmills that 
toss their giant arms into the air, and fen farms encircled with trees, like oases 
in the desert, and all mingling the one with the other until the eye gets con- 
fused, and rests for relief on the long line of light that marks the reed-shore of 
the Mere in the distance. Nearer in the view, distinguished by irs long track 
of white smoke, a train comes gasping on. The Great Northern Kaiiway passes 
across the Fen, and has a stationat Holme. The two trees seen over each ex- 
tremity of the train are well known land-marks, and designate respectively 
Holme Lode and Caldeco:t Dyke. In about the centre of the view a dark ob- 
jectis seen in the fen, trom which rises a tall chimney. This is the Yaxley 
steam-engine, which hasa 12-horse power to drain 500 acres. The beautiful 
church of Yaxley, with its fine tower and crocketed spire, is seen in the extreme 
left. I: is a landmark for many miles round, and is visible soon aiter one leaves 
Cambridge. 

The second I'lustration shows one of the peat-stacks that are so numerous 
throughout the fen land surrounding the Mere. The stacks are usually made 
by the side of a ** drove,” or road, in order that they may be easily approached 
by the carts in which the peat is conveyed away to the neighbouring houses and 
villages. 

The third Illustration represents the mode of stacking the reed. The 
commencement of the Holme Lode is seen in the centre of the Sketch, with some 
of the reed-boats upon it. The two large reed-stacks seen on either side the 
lode are evidences of the value and extensive use of this simple natural pro- 
duction, their worth being about £1300. These stacks are situated at Holme, 
and, with many others in various parts of the Mere and at Yaxiey, are the pro- 
purty of Mrs. Coles, of Holme, whose name has been long known as one of the 
greatest of the reed-merchants. 

The fourth Illustration shows the manner in which the Mere is being 
draiued, and represents the cutting of the Holme Lode, or engine-drain, sketched 
from Sword’s Point. This cutting is 30 feet wide, and in depth varies from eight 
to ten feet. A clear way for the water is first cut on each side of the lode, and 
the middle part is aiterwards cleared away. A wooden stage is made, and the 
black mud rapidly wheeled away tothe bank. Solid clay is tound here at depths 
varying trom six to twenty-five feet. A hard road is about to be fori.ed by the 
side of the lode. At present the walking is difficult. and almost dangerous, from 
the yielding and tenacious character of the mud. In passing over the mud 
from one piace to another, boards are strapped to the feet; and, without 
these, it would be impossible to.proceed. Not very long sime, a 
boy who bad been. scaring birds near to Holme, walked a few yards from the 
reed-shore op to tle undried mud of the Mere, and sank up to his 
chest, without having the power to extricate himself. As it was Sunday, 
no-one heard his cries for help ; and he, remained imbedded in the mud, trom 
half-past threeo’cluck on the Sunday all through a long, dark, and 
tempestuous night. Neither tatague nor cold him, and he remained 
awake and sensible all the time, marking the time by the striking of the distant 
chusch clock and the possing of the railway trains. About half-past ten in the 
».orning, & man who had fortupaely comete that place to, gather the ** cat-tail,” 
Saw the poor lad, who was, then ¢ iysed with the cold, and with 
dithiculty extreated bim. He had hours in“the mud. 

The xining ground in the.distanee of the,Sketeh shows Yax:ey to the extreme 
right; Norman Cross, Folkesworth, Stilton, and Holme Wood on the extreme left. 
Stilton gives its name to the famous.cheese, which is made, however, in Leices- 
tershire. The Grean Northern. Road, the Roman Ermine Street, runs throngh 
Stilton. At Nurman Cros. were the large Barracks where the French prisoners 
tuken in the last greut war were confined, The Barracks were pulled down 
soon after the. time of peace, and. many. of the released prisoners settied and 
intermarried in the neighbourhood. It is.common, therefore, to. meet with French 
Dames, though their pronunciation is corrupted: thus, Habard is. pronounced 
Hopper. Between Norman Crosa.and Folkesworth is: the shady green lane” 
where Borrow met the gypeey Iribe who first gave him sueh a love tor a wan- 
dering Jif, and of- which ueyives such a picturesqueaecount, in his new work of 
“ Lavengro.” Kyen.to.this very dey, this green lane.is,a favourite resting-place 
with the gypsies. 

Many, objects of interest. hame been discovered: in the Mere; and, probably, as 
the dyke-eutting and draining proceeds, more will: be brought to light. In our 
Jorunal of the 15th of Marcel: we gave a sketch of one of the most interesting of 
the relics fuund—a silver censer-case. It was brought before a meeting of the 
Arclivlogical Society on Friday, the 7th of March, and excited considerable 
interes«. 
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NEW BOOKS, ge. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK, | BY ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S. 
HE PROCESS of THOUGHT adapted to 
WORDS and LANGUAGE; with an account of the Relational 
and Ditferential Mach'nes to illustrate the new system of Reasoning. 
Price 7s. LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster- row. 





In the press, and shortly will be published, 
Pumosorily in the FENS. A Poem, in 
welve Chapters. 


MICHAEL CooMES, l4l, Regent-street. 





THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 
Will be published on the Ist July, in 3 vols 
HE: GOLD WORSHIPPERS. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Whitefriars,”’ &c &c. 
PARRY and Co., 32 and 33, Leadenhall-stri et. 
To be had at upwards of 3000 Circulating Libraries. 


price 23; or, post free, 23 
CHILD' S$. F TRS’ . HOUR; with ‘suggestions 
for some alteration in the eg ment of Newly-born Infants. 
Addressed to young Mothers. By a PHYSICIAN. 
_ACKERMANN and Co., 96, Strand; and all Bookeellers. 


TNE CAFFRE TRIBES.—Just published, 
FORTY-TWO SKETCHES, representing the Classes and 
Tribes of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope and the i Bee Part 
of Central Africa; viz. the Hottentots, Amak , Zoo 
Malays, Negroes, &c., with descriptive letterpress. 
boards, price £2 2s tinted; £3 7s 6d coloured. 
DICKINSON BROTHERS, 114, New Bond-street. 


MRS. WARREN'S NEW WORK 
Will be ready with the we aes 6d Monthly, 32 pages 


fig te No. I. Conducted by Mrs. 
WARREN; and containing Needlework Designs: the very ele- 
gant east aa Chair Couverette; a at Shell-fish Serviette Collar 
ith Tales, Essays, Poetry, & 

saagens LONGMAN and Co.; 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CLXXVL, is just Published 
CONTENTS: 
. Poultry Literatare 
Women in France—Madame de Maintenon. 
Julius Casar—Merivale’s Roman History. 
° ao Republic in the King’ 8 Coaches. 


tary 
By Dyer, &e. 
iniscences. 
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ent: all Berlin houses. 











. ih ives of Calvin. 
Lord Holland's Rem 

VIII. Lord John Russell. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


HE PETIT COURFER DES DAMES; or, 
JOURNAL of FRENCH FASHION.—S. and J. FULLER con- 
tinue ‘o receive the above elegant Journal of French Fashion, which 
arrives from Paris and is delivered to the Subscribers every Tuesday, 
at 10s the quarter; and p»-tage free to all parts of the country, at | 
13s 6d. Also, the JOURNAL DES DE MOISE LLES on the Ist of the 
month, at 10s, and 14s, the year.—Gallery of Fine Arts, 34 and 35, 
Rathbone-place. 














Two Giant ss s—150 Summer Fashi aoa iew of the Exhibition— 
Paper Vodels of the Exhibition Mantelet. 


HE LADIES 3) GAZETTE of FASHION for 


MAY, price ls.. contains ext-aordinary Novelties given in no 
other Work: a(l the Paris Fashions ; two Giant Plates ; Paper Mode!s; 
30 Walking Dresses ; 20 Cloaks ; 50 Bonnets; several Bal! and Chil- 
dren’s Dresses, &c. ; with Descriptions ; large Steel V ie! of the Ex- 
hibition ; Guic » London, &c. Post free, six stamps ¢ ° 
London: G BE ER, Holy well- street, Str rand ; and a Be oksellers. 


RINTED IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
—!tHE PARLOUR MAG: AZINE of the LITERATURE OF ALL 
NATIONS. To be continued ly. Price 2d. It will be the 
largest and the cheapest of the Weekly Magazines. The First Num- 
ber will be a Double One. at the Single Price. One heif of it will be | 
devoted to an ably-written article, HOW TO ENJOY LONDON | 
DURING THE EXHIBITION. A beautiful} EEL ENGRAVING 
will be given with the Number. 
London: Printed in the Crystal Palace, and published by HOULSTON | 
and STONEMAN, and Booksellers every where. 



























This day, Fi ifth Thousand, crown 8vo., cloth, price 4s | 
LARKE’S LONDON AS IT IS TO- “DAY: 
Where to Go and What to See, during the Great‘Exhibition; | 
with a Map, and upwards of 200 Engravings on Wood. 
* A capital — ae for eat "Critic. 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE; its origin, History, and Con- 
stitution. Profusety Ilustrated. No. 2, Price 1jd, to be continued | 


weekly. 
London: H. G. CLARKE and Co., 4, Exeter Change. 





published , a New Edition of j 
He MUOK “and the nae containing 
I ti in al sae tet eee upon — 
Wid pate and Boasts of a Seottish Mountains, W renee ae ov 
rei, “* Pood a ana Fell.” By JOHN COLQU HOUN sey 
Siren * ROCKS — RIVEKs, 
Volume 8vo, with I 





genre ARMS and CRESTS.—Send 
name and county ‘o the HERALDICOFFICE, G eat Turnstil 
corner of Linco!n’s [nn-fields ‘ee fur searching and sketch 3:6 
or stamps ; single Arms Engraved on st ‘ne, 183; do. Crest, 8< 6d 
do. on Spoons, 4s 64 per dozen ; Arms on pls for Books, £1 Is 
| Arms of Colleges, Cities, Corporate bodies Ske c 33 64; Monu- 
mental plates for Churches, &c.—Address to HENRY S ALT. 


| MERCE 


NEW BOOK S, fe. 


LADY BU LWER- R LYTTON'S on 
EW NOVEL “MIRIAM SEDLEY, 
A Tale of Real Life, in 3 vols, is now ready at all the Libraries. 
W. SHOBERL, publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 








Great Marlborough-street. 
HE wens “age NOR TON S NEW WORK. 
STUA OF DUNLEATH: 
A Gevteteh Story of the Present Time, 
's now ready. In 3vo's. Also, 
ALEB FIELD. TALE. 
By the Author of ** Margaret Maitland" and “ Merkland.” 


RALPH RUTHERFORD. A NAUTICAL ROMANCE. 
By the Author of ‘The Petrel.”” 3 vols. (Just ready.) 
IV. 


ARTHUR CONWAY; or, SCENES in the TROPICS. | 
By Captain MI) MAN. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 
COLBURN and CO., Publishers, 13, Great Mariborough-street. 


1 vol. 








Just WNWS by C. Cox. 12 King William-street, Strand, 


LENNY’S GOLDEN RULES for GAR- 

JF DENERS Price 64 

oa S HAND- BOOK to the FLOWER GARDEN. 
Price 5s. 6¢ 

GLENNY's HAND- BOOK tothe FRUIT and VEGETABLE 

GARDEN. Price 

ate “col ’s H AND. BOOK of PRACTICAL GARDENING. 
Price 

GLENNY’S PROPERTIES of FLOWERS and PLANTS. 
Price Is. 


GLENNY’S CATECHISM of GARDENING. Price 94. 
GOSSE’S RIVERS of the BIBLE. Price 7s. 6d. 





ANTED, in an old-established Bookselling 

and Stationery House, in Staffordshire, a respectable and in- | 
telligent YOUTH, as an In-door Apprentice. The highest references 
given and required —Address “P. A.,”’ Messrs. WHITTAKER and 
CO., Ave ~Maria-lane, London. 


UITION.—A Scottish Graduate, who has had 
considerable experience, and can produce amp’e testimonials as | 

to character and abilities, wants a situation as Private Tutor, or 
— in a Pablic Seminary.—Address, A. B. F., Blackhillock P.O. | 
(N.B.) 


LADY of good connexions is desirous of an 
ngagement as COMPANION, HOUSEKEEPER, or to take 
Charge of Chambers or Young Children, or in any other capacity not 
menial. Satisfactory references given and required.—Address, Mr. | 
MAYNARD, Post-office, Lark-hall-lane, Clapham. 
SLINGTON.—To be LT, Furnished, for | 
Two, Four, or Six Months, a SEVEN-RO MED HOUSE, pl 
santly situate, close to Canonbury-square. Re 8 exch 
For Cards to View, apply to A. B., Mrs. JONES's, stat 94, I 
street, Islington; or Mr. ONWHYN, 1, Catherine-strect, Strand. 
letters to be prepaid 


K4st! TERN COUNTIES RAILWAY COM- 
The DIRECTORS are prepared to BORROW MONEY 
on DEB ENTU RES for periods of Three, Five, or Seven Years, bearing 
interest at the rate of 4p.rcent perannum 
y res C. P. RONEY, Secretary. 
_ Bishopsgate Station. Marc Re 851. 


R. ROBERT MU TRIE, B, of 93, W 
STREET? and LL ’8, LONDON, 
Insurance. Shi pping, and Cus 

srience and knowledge of every ¢ i 
licits Foreign Merchants to place the massive s nA 
he can save them a large percentage in eff. cting x purchases. 
\ JAREHOUSING valuable 

Families leaving town and changing thei ienc 
niture, Plate, Books, and valuable Property careful iy RE MOVED 
WAREHOUSED at the NORTH LONDON DEPOSITORY, Gray's 
Inn-road: established 1839. Advances if required. Heated bys eam 
and admirably ventilated. 
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shade with less weight than any oth er of similar ais men 
These truly elegant Articles may now b: obtained of all respec’ “bie 
DRAPERS, and PARASOL ENDORS in the United 
Kingdom; and who'esale of HARGRAVE. HARRISON, and Co., the 
Inventors, at their Manufactory, 13, Wood-street, Cheap-ide, London. 


TO THE PARASOL WORLD. 
HE RIVAL REGISTERED PARASOL 


is the most neat and beautiful that has ever been produced in 
3 it excels all others ast» its design. To be had atall 














price 128 6d. 

‘* Of the varions emateuts we remember, he is facile princeps, from 
the rolidity of his mastver and the native power of his style.’’—Spec- 
tator. 

“ The book of the season. Of its class, more sound ad a greater 
number of prime points of practice upon the subject treated of, we do 

lieve exist in any similar qeantity of printed matter.”"—Sport- | 


WiLL tI TAM | BLACK Woop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 














ust published, price 


A®§ PATHY; or, the Swedish Medical G ymnastics for the Cure of 
Chronic Disease. By HUGH DOHERTY. 

Rheumatism, Gout, Stiff J ints, Deviation of the Spine, Diseases of 
the Skin and of the Viscera, Chlorosis, Coldness of the Hands and 
Feet, Asthma, Weak Chest, Nervousness, Paralysis, Epilepsy, Spasms, 
Hysteria, and Chronic Headache. 54, Great Mariborough-street, Re- 
gent-street, where Mr. DOHERTY may be consulted, personally or by 
letter. 





i, with ‘humerous wood-cuts, ‘Price Is, 
Is SEAS. $ of the EYE.—Vision in Health 


and Disease; with a Description of the Optometer for distin- 
guishing disease, and adapting optical contrivances. By ALFRED 
SMEE, F.R.S., Surgeon to the Central London Eye Hospital, &c. 
“This work ought to be perused by all who value their sight, and 
especially by those whose vision is impaired " “We cordially recom- 
mend Mr. Smee asa safe sdviser “3 a question of great importance, 
the acs obey of the Human F. 

ORNE, THORNTHW alte, ‘and Co., Newgite- street. 





This day is published, feap 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 
ISEASES of the HUMAN H AIR. From 
the French of M. CAZENAVE, Physician to the Hospital of 
St. Louis, Paris: with a Description of an Apparatus for Fumigating 
the Scalp in certain chronic diseases of that region involving loss of 


| to the sale of this fascinsting manufacture, will at once convince 


| 
SHORT EXPLANATION of KINEST- | 
| 


Wholesale Houses and Mereers. Ybserve, that every 
Parasol ts Stamped with the Registered Mark and Name at the top. 

IBBONS.—Ladies, Country Milliners, and 

Provincial Silk Mercers, are requested, before they purchase 

their Sprmg Ribbons, to visit the MAGAZIN de RUBANS de PARIS, 

213, Regent-street, where they can seeall the Novelties for the Season 

the same asin Paris. The Establishment being devoted exclusively 








rehasere, that here, and here only, they may expect ‘to find supe- 
riority. Belts to every dress.—213, Regent-street (HARDWICK’'S). 


EW SILKS, BAREGES, MUSLINS, &c.— 
W. W. SHEATH, Silk Mercer, 264, Regent-street, respectfully 


cee that Patterns will be sent for inspection (free by post) to 
any 





Magnificent Court Trains and Elegant Dinner Dresses, 

from 5} guineas to 8} guineas the Robe. 
The richest Glacé Silks, 26s 64 to 39s 6d the full dress. 

i 9s 6d to 70s the full dress. 
, 37s 6d the full dress. 
? *, 38s 6d the full dress 

French Printed Cambrics, Organdies, and Jaconetts, 

yard wide, 8)d to ts 4}d per yard 
2500 yards best Plain esmen Delaines. ail Is 44d per yard rd. 

20,000 yards real Valenciennes Lace and Edgings, 4jd to 103 6d 





Black Lace Flounces (real lace pattern), 2 wide, 2s 6d per yard. 
ddress, W. W. SHEATH, 264, Regent-street. 


O the MILLIONS of VISITORS to the 
METROPOLIS during the GREAT EXIIIBITION.—STAGG 

and MANTLE, 1, 2, and 3  Leicester-square, in anticipation of the 
great concourse of visitors from all parts of the globe to the Industrial 
Exhibition, have completed important arrangements with the most 
eminent British and Foreign manufacturers, and are conseque! ntly 
enabled to offer unprecedented advantages 'o those who will honour 
them with a visit to their attractive establishment. The principles on 








Hair. By T. H. BURGESS, M ae ps of a “* Treatise on Eruptions 
of the Face, Head, and Hands,” 
London: HENRY Rewenaw, 356, Strand. 


HE HANDBOOK of MESMERISM, for the 





Guidance and Instruction of perrons desiring to practise Mes- | 


merism for the Cure of Diseases; with the Rules, Regulations. and 
Subscribers to the Mesmeric Infirmary. BAILLIERE, and all Book- 
sellers Sent » by post, for 16 stamps, from Mr. BUCKLAND, 
Medical Magneto Electrician, 25. aston-equare. 


In 8vo, price 3s; or post free, 3s 6d, 
- r 
N the CAUSES and CURE of IMPEDI- 
MENTS of SPEECH. By JOHN BISHOP, F-R.8, F.R.C 8.B., 
Member of the Council of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
SAMUEL HIGHLEY, 32, Fleet-street, Bookseller to the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England. 


MR be re tee EY ON DEAFNESS. 


N the USE of GLYCBRINE in the TREAT. | 
MENT of DEAFNESS. By THOMAS WAKLRY, F.R.C.S.E., 
Surgeon to the Roya! Free Hospital, London. Edited by 'W. TINDAL | 
ROBERTSON, Resident Sargeon. 
AMUEL HIGHLeY, 32, h Tiece erent 
Just published, Ric ; > 
N DISE ASES of the ECTUM. “By T. B. 
CURLING, F.R.8., Surgeon to the London Hospital, and Lee- 
turer on Surgery to that Institation. 
SAMUEL HIGHLRY, 32, Fleet-street, B 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 


RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 
TEETH. 


Designed for popular use, by HENRY JORDAN, 
Dentist. 


SAMUEL HIGHLEY,(32, Fleetostreet, London, ~~ mt cane ansesell 
ment to the Royal College of Surgeons of England 


MVWk BOOK of 100 BEVERAGES; contain- 

ing Recipes for all Kinds of Drinks, Effervescing Beverages, 
Sherbets, Lemon end Kali, Lemonades, Frait Drinks, and Vinegars, 
Syrups. Wheys, Breakfast Beverages, Mineral Waters, &c. By W. 
BERNHARD.—HOULSTON and STONEMAN, Paternoster-row; and all 
Booksellers. Price 4d sewed, or 6d cloth gilt; post free for six or 
eight stamps, from ths are Sted ee 


pubil 
KETCHES frown PROF ESSOR ANDER- 
SON’S NOTE-BOOK, with Illustrations. Contents: Professor An- 
derson at Balmoral Castle; Professor Anderson and Jenny Lind’'s 











Leaall, 





, by appot to 





Just published 





Mother; Professor Anderson's first interview with the Emperor of 


Russia; Professor Anjerson in Ireland; Professor Anderson's first 
Dinner with a Lord; and the Blessing of the Waters in St. Petersburg, 
as witnessed by him. ‘To be had at the Box-office, St. James's Thea- 
tre; Mitchell's Royal Library; and of Mr. Hookham, Old Bond-street; 
also of Mr, Sams, St. James’-street; or parties can have it sent by re- 
mitting Four Postage Stamps. 








which this Emporium is conducted, and which have secured for the 
proprietors a flattering pre-eminence, are to admit none but goods of 
sterling quality, to sell at a small profit, one undeviating price, and to 
show an equal degree of courtesy and attention to every customer. It 
would be superfluous to describe the merits of each department ; suffice 
itto say,that the stock comprises British and Foreign Silks, Velvets, &c., 
| French, Paisley, India, and other long and square Shawls, Mantles, 
| Irtsh Linens, Dresses of various textures, Hosiery, Gloves, Lace, 
woe Haberdashery, and Fancy articles a! numerous to enumerate. 

N.B. Please to note that this bli i to the prin- 
cipal English and Foreign Hotels, and is al in the most direct route 
from the City to the Exhibition —STAGG and MANTLE, Silk-Mercers 
and Linendrapers, 1, 2, and 3. Leicester-square 


REAT SALE of FOREIGN SILKS!!! 
Peremptory —— under advantages the most extraordinary, 
of £10.000 worth of rich Silks. 

Messrs BRECH and BE RRALL, 68 and 64, Edgware-road, having 
purchased of the assignees of a foreign manufacturer the above lot of 
Silks, they will bo sold at such an anparalieled discount as will enable 
them to offer gorgeous novelties from the looms of L: yons, Genoa, and 
Pekin, at less price than the inferior of Spitalfields and 
Manchester. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE WORTHY OF NOTICE. 
= gilacé silks, ls 11}d to 2s 94d per yard, worth 2 to 24 guineas the 
ress 




















| Flegant faney silks. 23s 6d to 35s the dress, worth 3 guineas 

Brocté sfiies, ak wide, of great brilliancy, worth 4 to 5 guineas, re- 
— to 47s 

oire Antiques, Chin’, Pompadotrs, Broché Damas sitks, of the most 

Fay and colouring, worth 10 guineas the robe, will be sold 


ot el, damasks, brocades, watered silks, rich black satine, baratheas, 
gros royals, &c. reduced one-third. With a splendid display of 
new Mention and Shawls far the approaching season 
Messrs B 


a may therefore rely upon one 
wotfal attentio 

Pattérns cut and forw; eer to all parts (free of postage). 
Address, BEECH and BERRALL, 6 and 64, Edgware-road. 


ABY LINEN and CHILDREN’S DRESS. 
—Infants’ embroidered Robes, long and short, from 5s to £5 5s; 
Cashmere Cloaks from 19s 6d to £4 4s; fine French Merino ditto, lined 
with silk end handsomely braided, 3s 6a; Maslin ditto, from 7s 61. 
French Cashmere Hoods, all the prevailing styles, from 4s Hd. 
French Cambric Caps, from @s to 403; ditto, ditto, tritamed, from 6s 
6a. reper A Gowns, improved shapes, from 2s lid to $28; fine lawn 
Shirts, 1s to3s 6d. Superior cut Drawers and Ptoafores, from Is 6d. 
Handreds of white and coloured Frocks and Pelisses, from 6s 6d. 
All the novelties in Children’s Visires, Paletdts, Jackets, Bonnets, 
Hats, &c. &c. Sik or Satin Manties and Visites, from 6s 6d. Merino 
Jackets and Paletdts, from 83 6d; Velvet ditto, 18s 6d. Trimmed 
Baby's Baskets, 10s 6d; Bassineties, 283 6d; Bedding, extra. Baby 
Linen, Robes, Cloaks, &c., sent int» the country as samples, for ap- 
proval, on receiving a remittance or town reference. Lists for- 
warded, post paid Ladies’ Wedding. Sitting-up, and Night-caps in 
the greatest possible variety, and very reasonable prices, —NUNN'S, 





NEW MUSIC, Ty 
W SONG.—“OH, GIVE ME BACK BUT 


STERDAY.” Composed by F. ROMER. Price 2s (sent 
postage To those who have heard Miss Poole ting this song, 

and witnessed the powerful effect produced, commen _ is needless; but 
to others who have not, and require a composition where words and 
music are equally happy, we recommend this ballad as a perfect gem. 
It is —" the compass of most voices. 

vondon: DUFF and loDGson, 65, Oxford-street. 
ce 


N® 








BONHEUR DE DANSE; a new and 
brilliant Valse, by Miss C. O'GRADY. Itis exquisitely pretty; 
and will. no doubt, meet with great success. 

LA RONDE DES DJINNS (second Edition), Valse ; 
and CANS'T THOU, O HARP, a Song, by the same Author, though 
just published, have attained the bighest favour. 


EFFERYS, Soho-square. 
x 
pray OFORTE MUSIC. By J. A. G. 
3 of moe Dansante, ditto Militaire, Y ans Comique, 

Alboni Quad , Four Airs from “ La Figtia.” Published by A. W. 
HAMMOND, 9, ow B ond street; and T. Swain, 53, Upper Baker-street ; 
where the same comp: yser’s cele brated Exercises on Octaves, Thirds, 
Shakes for ray ngthening the 3rd and ith fingers, &c., may be had in 
One Shilt ing Numbers; also his former compositions. 
















EW POLKA for 1851.—The UNIVERSAL. 
aie By P. EZEKIEL, Author of the ** Honeymoon” and “ Isa- 
bella”’ Polkas. Price Is 

“A charming composition, elegant, piquant, in fact the best Polka 
of the season.”’—Portsmouth Guardian, 12th February 

Sent free on receipt of 
Goodge-street, Fitzroy- square. 


HE PIANISTA for APRIL, No. 131, con- 


tains all the new Dances, “‘ La Tempéte,”’ and ‘“ Le Grand 











Hi. WHITE, 337, Oxford-street. 








Pere,"’ the ** Three Royal Gorlitz2s,” and * original” Gorlitza. Also | 


the ** Sturm March Galop,”’ Grand Quadrille, 


“ Meeting of the Na- 
tions,” and Grand Waltz, ‘‘ The Sweetbriar.’’ 


The whole for 2s ; 











post free, 30 stamps. ‘* Pianista’’ Offices, 67, Paternoster-row ; and 
7A, Arg: street. Catalogues Gratis. The Opera ‘* Gustavus,” with 
Overture complete, in No. 132, 





Iss CATHERINE HAYES.—The most 





12 postage stamps, by P. EZEKIEL, 47, | 


favourite ENGLISH BALLADS sung by the above distin- | 


guished voca ‘ist are, 


* Oh, sing to me,’’ by Osborne; ‘‘ Those happy 
das 8 are gone,” 


’ by Lavenu; ‘* Why do I weep for thee ?”” by Wallace; 











201, Regent-street. 


YRAMER’S STUDIOS.—The FIRST VO- 

) LUME of this Work is now published in the upright form, and 
in Four Parts. Price 6s each.—CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent- 
street, and 67, Conduit-street. 

















JIANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 

CO. have the best of every description, English and Foreign, 

New and Secondhand, for SALE or HIRE.— 
67, Conduit-street. 


JIANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY.—A 
superior MICROCHORDIEN PIANO, with all Improvements 

to the present date, fall compass, and fine expression of tone, 
guineas; others, 23 guineas and 21 guineas.—JOHN and HENRY 
MOORE and CO., Practical Makers, 104, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


+ 
ho (po S$ 25-GUINEA ROYAL MINUTO 
IANOFORTES, nearly 7 octaves, O G fall, metallic plate, 
late improvements, in mahogany, rose, maple, wainut, or 
\. The great peculiarity and worth of these pianos is, that 
stand any climate without injuring the delicacy of their ori- 
tone and touch.—TOLK Manufacturer, 27, 28, and 
iam-street, London-bridge; and at 30, Regent~street, 
Waterloo-piace, two doors from Piccadilly.—Drawings post-free. 


MPROVED PIANOFORTES.—Piccolo or 

Semi- Cottage Pianofortes, 6} octaves (from A in the treble to C 

in the bass), in nm ygany, 25 guineas; in rosewood, 26 guineas. 

lat st improvements, are made of the 

srior in touch and tone: are war- 

case and packing for the country, 10s extra. 
—DUFF and HopGsoN, No. 3, Berners-stre et. 


pe JFORTES at Manufacturing Prices.— 
Messrs. HOLDERNESSE and CO., 444, New Oxford-stroet, 
London, beg to inform their friends and the public that they have re- 
duced the price of their Piccolo Pianofortes, in rosewood, zebra, 
or walnut-tree-wood eases, to 25 guineas each. These beautiful in- 
struments are 6{ octaves (C to A) in compass, combine all the moog 
improvements, are possessed of amazing power, combined with 
ness of tone, and ished with the same care and attention that 
has hitherto so distinguished their manufacture. W arranted for three 






























These instruments have ali the 














, and other makers, from £ 
and double and single-action Harps, by Erard, from £10.—N.B. Every 
description of musical instrument tuned, repaired, and taken in ex~ 


change. 
wrewe el + r . 
| EEVES’ WATER-COLOURS.—REEVES 
) DRAWING PENCILS, Oil Colours, Brushes, and e article 
connected with Drawing and Painting. Manufactory, 113, Cheapside, 
May be had of all Stationers and Booksellers in town or 








London. 
country. 


‘7 


ARBONIC DRAWING.—A New and Ori- 

ginal Mode of DRAWING, now practised by the first artists 
of the day. Specimens may be seen on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Sa- 
turdays, ‘from One till Six, at Mr. WALKER's, 26, Orc street, 
Portman-square, opposite Somerset-street. Prospectuses sent on 
applicaticn. 


} OYAL PAPIER MACHE WORKS and 
SHOW-ROOMS.—JENNENS ae BETTRIDGE, Mannfac- 
turers by distinct appointment to the . his Royal Nee ss Prince 
Albert, and the Royal Family (within ave 1 minutes’ walk of the Great 
Exhibition), 6, Halkin-street West. Belgrave-square, London; and 99, 
c onstitution- hill. Birmingham. Wedding Presents in great its in great variety. 

















VINCENT and STIB- 
ADENHAL — TREET, City, have an extensive 
Messrs Quarles Harris and Sons’ 

ries of Gordon’s shipping, at 36s 
per dozen, cach. A fine stock of every description of Wines in 
the Docks, in Wood ond’ ‘Bottle. 


D IAMONDS, Pearls, Old Gold and Silver, 


Secondhand Plate, and English and Foreign Coins.—The 
public are respectfully informed that they can obtain the utmost value 
for the above at SELIM, DEAN, and Co.'s, 9, Coventry-street, Leiees- 
ter-square.—N.B. A large assortment of Plate, Jewellery, and Plated 
Goods to be sold at very reduced prices. Gold Watches, £4 15s each; 
Silver ditto, £2 15s, warranted. —Irish, Scotch, and Foreign Bank 
Notes exchanged. 

ONES’S £4 4s. SILVER LEVER 
e WATCHES, and £10 10s. GOLD LEVERS, at the Manufactory, 
338, Strand, opposite Somerset House, are warranted not to vary more 
than half a minute per week. The great reduction of price sets aside 
all rivalry, either of the Swiss manufacturers or any other house, for 
those advertised at lower prices are work. On receipt of a 
Post-office Order, payable to JOHN JONES, % oa 5 5s., ome will be 
sent free.—Jones’s Sketch of Watchwork, free fo 


LECTRO-SILVERED DEAN EAN PLATE. 


—This beautiful Manufacture is celebrated for its peculiar 
purity and silvery whiteness, and, as a substitute for Silver (from 
which it cannot, by any test, hy distinguished), is unsurpassed. G. and 
J. DEANE have now on SALE a large and varied assortment of 
TABLE and DESSERT SPOONS and FORKS, in all the newest and 
nost approved silver patterns: aleo Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Cruets, Candlesticks, Cake-baskets, and every article usually pro- 
duced in silver, all at the lowest wholesale prices.—GEORGE and 
JOHN DEANE, Electro-platers, Stove, Range, and Fender-mana- 
facturers and Furnishing Ironmongers (opening to the Monument), 
London-bridge. 


CYARL’S ARGENTINE SILVER PLATE.— 
kK. This beautiful metal continues to stand unrivalled amongst 
all the substitutes fer silver. Its intrinsic excellence, combined 
with its brilliant appearance, defies all competition. It is up- 
wards of 10 years since this manufacture was introduced by 
SARL and SONS to the public, and, notwithstanding the many 
spurious and unprincipled imitations, the present demand ex- 
ceeds all former precedents, thus giving a convincing proof of 
its having answered the end proposed, which was to produce an 
article possessing the durability and appearance of solid aoe at one- 
sixth its cost. The magnificent stock has recently been enriched 
with many splendid novelties in Dinner, Tea, and Breakfast Services, 
and never possessed so many attractions as at the present time. The 
Spoon and Fork department inclades all the various patterns that are 
Manufactured in solid silver, and orders to any extent can be imme- 
diately executed. A new and enlarged pamphlet of sketches and 
price sis just —, and now ready for circulation. It may be 


} NES.— Messrs. 
SBARD, 35, LE 
stock of fine Old Bot 


























Poe nto je oy applying at the manufactories.—SARL and SONS, , 
“4 and 
ntime Silver—Fiddle Pattern. ——— Sitver—King’s Pattern. 
ts ‘able Forks .. ++ £2 16 0 | 12 Table Forks .. « £440 
12 Table Spoons .. +. 2160 | 12 Table Spoons .. o 4:40 
12 Dessert Forks.. «+ 2 © 0 | 12 Dessert Forks... + 3WwoO 
12 ae + 2 00/12 Spoons - 8100 
2 T « 1 70/12 ns oe o 2 00 
4 Sauce ~ ond ee +» 0180) 4Sauce Ladies .. «- 120 
2 Gravy Spoon 0 166} 2 Gravy Spoons.. « 1WO 
4 Salt 8: me, gilibowils 0 80) 4Salt ms - OWO 
1 Fish Knife .. 0180] 1 Fish Knife ee 140 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs .. 0 50) 1 PairSugarTongs .. 0 90 
1 Soup Ladle .. +» ©0180] 1 SoupLade .. eo 1 40 
£15 26 £24 20 
Discount £10 percent .. 1 10 6 | Discount £10 percent .. 2 80 
£13 120 £21 14 
CAUTION, — at success which hasattended the sale of SARL’ 4 
ARGENTINE PLATE has induced some unprincipled persons to imi- 





tate the artic e and pirate thename. The public are hereby cautioned 
that no eee is genuine except purcha: at SARL and SONS’ Lon- 





258, Haguat-sereet, adjoining the Circus, Oxford-street. 





don an 17-and 18, Cornhill. No other parties are author- 
i toon t. 


y last thoughts are of her,” by Maynard.—CRAMER, BEAL, and | 


} 


| Con 201, Regent-strect and 67, Conduit-street. 
eaten tack ements Caractéristique | 
ye poar le Piano. Par E. SILAS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., | 


201, Kegent-street, and | 


2 | 





—HARKER’S YORK HOTEL, ST. 


yo 
HELEN'S SQUARE. 
OYER’S RELISH.—This entirely new and 


cheap Sauce for Fish, Cold Meat, Game, Poultry, Gravy, Stews, 
Soups, Salad, &c., is now to be had throughout Europe. Sole Agents, 
Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to her Majesty, 
21, Soho-square. Also, Soyer’s Original Sauce, for Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 





IMMEL’S TOILET VIN YEGAR, a tonic 


» and balsamic lotion, far superior to Eau de Cologt for all 
toilet and sanatory purposes.—RIMMEL’S Instantaneous Liquid 
HAIR DYE; the only permanent, safe, natural, and easily applied. 
—Sold by all perfumers and chemists, and by E. KIMMEL, 39, tiorard= 
street, Soho. 


RESERVED PEACHES, just imported from 

America, in fine condition.—Sold in the original jars at lese 

than half the usual price: 3) Ib., 7s 6d; 41b., 8s 6d.—Forwarded car- 

riage-free by the Importer, T. H. RAHILL, Stationer, 3, Red Lion- 
street, Holbern. Sample jars, 1s 6d each 


° fafa 

UY inthe CHEAPEST MARKET, was the 

constant edvice of a lamented statesman. Then apply at once 

to the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY for six Ibs. (they do not sell less) 

of their + trong Family hy eh at 3s 7 r ib.; or six lbs. of Coffee 

i the berry, at 10d per Ib.—Offices, Gre eat 8t. Helen's Churchyard, 
Bishopsgate, London. 


r y 
ERSONS of INDUSTRIOUS HABITS, 
either in or out of Trade, may realise a eee ean INCOME by 
the sale of articles of hourly consumption. For f particulars 
a either personally or by letter, to the EAST INDIA TEA COM- 
WY, 9, Great St. Heien’s Churchyard, City. 


LOOR CLOTHS.—Best quality, warranted, 

2s 6d; Persian and Turkey pattern, 2s 94; Common Floor 

Cloth, 2s 0d per square yard. Cocoa-fibre Mats and Matting; India 

Matting. plain and figured.—_JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, New 
Oxford-street. 


OND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK.— 

The original, and by far the best, requiring no preparation, 

offers the surest means of protection for every variety of household 

linen and wearing-apparel against loss or mistake; for which reason 

be careful to ask for the genuine article, prepared by the inventor, 

JOHN BOND, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, City.—Sold by most 
Chemists, Stationers, and Medicine-venders. Price Is a Bottle. 


ECKITT’S PATENT SOLUBLE 

STARCH —By the Great Discovery of the Chemical Separation 
of the Lighter Impurities, the aaa SOLUBLE is stronger, has a 
more brilliant deticacy, and gives a finer glaze than any other starch. 
—Agents appointed by ISAAC RECKITT and SON, Huil. 


T LOCKE’S, No. 119, Regent-street, London, 
Ladies’ Double Shawls and Scarfs, Gentlemen's Travelling 
PV a and Rugs, Scotch Cachmeres, and Spun Silks, Linsey W oolsey 8, 
Also, at 127. Tweeds in heather, granite. and other colours, 

for Trowsérs, Coats, &c.—Patterns to count: y, free. 

7) 

N R. BINGLEY’S REDINGOTE, for gentle- 
manly appearance and durability, is unequa led; the cloth, 
being of an elastic weaving, prevents any complaint of tightness in the 
shou der, affording the greatest ease and comfort; while the colour, 
being woaded, never changes. This material, made expressiy for the 
Redingote, is adapted to any style of coat. Price Two Guincas and a 
half, cash. To be had only of the Patentee, 22, Great Mariborough- 


street, Regent-strect. 

it J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers, 
e Paletot Patentees, Manufacturers of Cloth, and Inventors of 
the Kegistered Guinea Trowsers. The latter, like those popu ar gar- 
ments, the One and Two Guinea Registered Paletots, aud 25s Morning 
Coat, will also exhibit much economy and improvement. style com- 












































fort and durability = onan Cniy in Regeut-street, fro m 114 to 
120 (inclusive), or 22, Cornhill. Agents in all parts oi the ¢ country. 
w! HIRTS—WHITELOCK and SON, opposite 


the Church, near Somerset-House. 
gentlemen to the e ombination of nove! 
their celebrated 6s 6d SHIRTS. » unequalled tor comfort, dur 
exact fit. An unusually large "stock of every size now ready 
mediate use. prepared fer the extra demand of the Exhibition season. 
Best Irish Linen Shirts, 10 each, to measure. 


NOT SOLD BY A HOSIEKS OR DE 2API ERS. 
~ 
ORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS 
are not Sold by any Hosiers or Drapers, om can, therefore, 
be obtained ay + 
85, STRAND, LONDON. 
They are are in two qualities, the first of which is 40s the half- 
dozen, and the second 30s the Saeii 
List of Prices, with Directions for Self-measurement, sent post free. 
R. FORD, Ta, STRAND. 
~o- Th 
HE GREATEST PLAGUE in LIFE !— 
Use POULTON’S ROYAL SHAVING CREAM, and you will 
find shaving a ecmplete luxury. 1s per pot; prepared only by Poul- 
ton, Chymist, Reading.—Also, if you want a good head of hair, use 
POULTON’S VEGETABLE CREAM, or ODORIF EKOUS POMADE, 
which is unrivailed for its beautiful odour, truly marvelk us effect, and 
extraordinary cheapness. 1s, Is 6d, and 2s 6d per bottle. —Agent, 
Same 150, Oxford-street; or through any perfumer or medicine 
vendor 


AIR MEMENTOS.—DEW DNEY, de: signer 
of every description of Hair Jewellery, beautifully mix kes, and 
elegantly mounts in fine gold, Hair Bracelets, Chai 2 
Pins, Studs, Devices, &c., at charges the mosi moderaie, and forwaids 
the sam» carriage free to any part of the kngdom.—A book ef speci- 
mens sent free on receipt of two postage stamps. 
CavuTIon—To Ladies: No person is appoimied to receive commands 
in town or country. 
DEWDNEY, 172, Fenchurch-street, London. 
(ys eee BROTHERS’ large collection 
of PAPER-HANGINGS, at 500, New Oxford-street, will be 
found to be a concentration of all that is elegant in this branch of 
manufacture. Purchasers will not be annoyed with turning over a 
mass of worthless patterns; all such are rejected Ly this establishment, 
and the primest only retained. Prices from $d. per yard. COTTERELL 
BROTHERS’ paper decorations for rooms are supe rior to any others, 
and moderate in price. Sole proprietors of the bryanized or washable 
paper-hangings. 500, New Oxford-street ; also at Bristol and Bath. 


y r , > 
A Xi! RROW ROOT BISCUITS. — HAYLOCK 
» being now prepared to execute orders to any extent, 
invite genre attention to their UNRIVALLED ARROWRUOT BIS- 
CUITS, made entirely by steam machinery, which have obtained high 
provincial repute, and are recommended ‘by eminent members of the 
faculty as extremely palatable and nutritious food for invalids and 
children. Each genuine Arrowroot Biscuit is stamped * 1 “as” 
their celebrity renders it necessary to guard against imitations. 
HAYLOCK and Co. also invite attention to the’ ir VICTORIA BIS- 
CUITS, Champagne Biscuits, Soirée Biscuits, Ginger Biscuits, and 
ROYAL MIXED BISCUITS, as being the cheapest, most el gant, and 
most delicious assortment of Dessert Biscuits ever etfered to the public. 
In_ addition to the foregoing, HAYLOCK and Co. manufacture 
ROUT CAKES, Gingerbread Nuts, Cabin, and Lunch Biscuits, &e. 
Solid by respectable Family Grocers ne Confectioners in all parts 
of the United Kingdom; and to be had wholesale only at the STEAM 
BISCUIT FACTORY, DUKE-STREET, L IV ERPOOL 


OWEE- LOOM CARPETS, BRUSSELS 
ad VELVET PILES.—The Patent Power-Loom BRUSSELS 
cARPETS, manufactured by BRIGHT and CO., are now offered in 
various qualities, and in at variety of designs. They are twenty 
rd a cheaper than any other goods of equal quality offered to the 
pud ic. 
The Velvet Pile Car;ets, manufactured by the same patent pr 
are of extraordinary beauty, and of the very first quali i. speigise 
T are offered fully twenty-five per cent. below the price of goods 
of equal character. 
The Patent Tapestries are an admirable and beautiful article for Cur- 
tains, Portieres, Furniture Coverings, & c. 
The ieee te gg Velvet Piles, and Tapestries are well 
suited for market: 
w HOLESATE E "WAREHOUSES, 20, SKINNER-STREET. SNOW- 
HILL, LONDON: and 22, NEW BROWN-STREET, MANCHi STE 
¥ 7p 5 
\ LENFLIELD STARCH. —The Ladies are 
oe ee a trial of the GLENFIE 
PATENT UBLE-' INED POWDER STARCH, which ay~d 
mestic use now stands unrivalled. 
bey nee a Lady son he ay of London : 
thank Messrs. Pan 





Strand, invite the attention of 
aprovements now pe “ong ting 























































“The Lady M . tin 
a box of Glenfietd Patent Dor vabble-refined Search, oon 
tured by Mr. Wotherspoon, of G . laundress has reported 
the Starch to be of very superior quality, and the Mayoress will 
ee it.’ —Man si jouso, July 31, 

Sold Wholesale, in London, by Messrs. Pantin and Turner; a 
Brothers; Charles C. B. Watieane; ¢ Croft and b “ 
many mnocent; Petty, Wood, 


st Co. erence to Mt R. WOTHE E 
apply" ir. R. WOTHERSPOON, 40, Dan - 
lop=street, Glasgow. 





— 
EAFNESS.—NEW DISCOVERY.—The 
ORGANIC VIBRATOR, an extraordinary, powerful, small, 
newly-invented instrument for I . entirely different from all 
others, to surpass anything or the’ kind that everhas been produced ; it 
is modelled to 'he ear so that it rests within, without projecting ; and, 
being of the same colour as the skin, is not perceptible It enables deaf 
persons te enjoy conversation, to hear distinctly at church and at pub- 
lic assemblies ; the unpleasant sensation of singing noises in the ears is 
came removed, and it affords all the assistance that possibly could 
be desired. Also invaluable newly invented Spectacles. The most 
powerful Telescopes, Opera, and Race Gla-ses. A very small power- 
ful waistcoat Pocket Glass, only the size of a walnut, to discern mi- 
nute objects at the distance of from four to five miles. S. and B. 
SOLOMONS, Aurists and Opticians, 39, Aibemarle-street, Piccadilly. 


REEDOM from COUGH in TEN MI- 
NUTES is insured by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFER 
From Mr. R. BAGLEY, Bookseller, Lronmonger-street :—‘*M ny 
parties in and around Stamford have experienced the most be net 
effects from your excellent medicine, in Asthma, Coughs, and Diffi- 
culty of Breathing.”’—They have a pleasant taste. Price 1s 1gd, 2s 9@, 





















and Its per box. Sold by all Druggists.—Also, Dr. Locock's Female 
Wafers—the best medicine. Beware of counterfeits. 
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